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Illustrations 


Bettveen pp. i 6 end 17 

The "piodist*’ of many South Soas stories: a typical core, 
drench^ m la2y sunshine, of the Polynesian islands, thousands of 
miles out in the Pacific b^ween Austnlasia and South America. 

Someihixi^ of the free, unworried life of die old days on the islands 
sdU remains, although It is steadily eroding. 

The simplicity and grace of this shark in stone have a startling 
affinity with the decoradons of modern industrial sodecy. 

Plaited leaves form the protection to homes, like this one standing 
at the water’s edge in easy reach of the staple food. 

An ixODwood club, bearing an appropriately fierce expression. 

A characteristic gesture of a dance which has its ori^s in unknown 
reaches of history. Note the seriousness of the penormers as they 
execute tiieir complicated mimes, and their tapa dresses. 

Between pp. 48 and 49 

Are there anywhere In the world women mote beauriful, lissom 
and natural in their bearing? 

We have much to lean from the Polynesians in the matter of 
posture; upright, yet completely relaxed and unstrained. 

Searcl^ the sea-shore for marine creatures and brilliantly coloured 
shells is a favourite and very pleasant pastime. 

Sheltered inlets provide perfect bathing for islanders who are as 
much at home in the water as they are on land. 

When you are hungry, you work. And work means fishing—from 
an abundant sea. 

Most of the creatures are old friends, yet some of them are always 
good for a laugh. 


Betwaan pp. 80 and 8z 

The many carvings and eograviogs of fish reflect the islanders' 
complete dependence on die sea. Its changing moods are known 
like those of an old friend whose idiosyncrasies comaand a very 
healthy respect 
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ILtUSTRATIOKS 


A stone poU9ber> tTpical of many is conicast use. 

The ortfulJy deuced toarkings of die last nctooed mis of the 
islands. 

In scarues, on walls, to partially completed carvings fmm rock, 
again and again we come across Long Ea rs, 

Great store was placed on fertility symbols such as these, male and 
female. 

A vodve statue of the Goddess Kere on Hivaoa, an island nf the 
Marquesas. 

B$iws 4 n pp. m itnd 

This strange object, at first glance like as enoRDOus spanner, is a 
stone guillotifie. 

Here is a head is position. It wu cut off either with an axe or a 
sharpened bamboo sword. 

The ascooishing giant Tiki beads. 

A grey lava Tiki. One can only be spellbound st the purity of this 
stsrue from the ocher end of the world. It might have been carved 
•t the foot of the Kile obelisks. 

A graveyard of human sacrifices within a huge banyan. 

Coffin-canoes in their burial place in the cliffs, invariably well 
hjdden and almost inaccessible. In the top right-hand comer of the 
picture 1$ a skull wrapped is tapa. 

Bituim pp. 144 end 145 
The system of whippings on a Polyneiian canoe. 

A wonderfully oroaraented wooden koki, tbree-foot-six in diameter. 
A basalt pestle for making poi-poi. 

Another pestle, with no mistakiog its origin. 

Cocne across suddenly, TUd beads have a decidedly macabre quality. 
This diadem of whale teeth is adorned with human hair. 

One wonders what secrets have lain with them all these years, what 
heritage of island lore and strains from far-off races. 

Diachams 

p. 121 A tortoiseshell omaoKOL They were applied ro a mother 
of pearl ensemble and sewn on the fiifet of the paekea. 
p. i6t Tonoisesbell engraved with a shark^s tooth, representiog 
one of the seven phases of the creadon of the universe by 
Tiki (one of the seven plaques of the paekea). 
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Chaptes I 


In Pursuit of the Setting Sun 

I T wa$ an Aisazonlan Indian who sowod the seed in my 
mind when we were in camp at the foot of Tuznac-Humac 
in South America. He had been trying to explain the origins 
of his people and said, " We came by sea but others continued 
their journey across the sea in pursuit of the sun.” The words 
lingered in my memory and I knew, even then, that I too 
would one day cross the sea in pursuit of the setting sun. 

At the time I was almost alone in thinking chat the Islands 
of Eastern Polynesia bad been peopled by men who bad 
followed the sun into the West long before the Columbians. 
What helped to confirm my theory was the voyage by the Kon- 
Tiki team, for they blazed anew the trail to prove thee such 
a fantastic journey was something more than a legend. 

In the silence of the Pacific, more than 4,000 miles beyond 
the American seaboard, are the Polynesian Islands. Among 
them are the Marquesas, or more popularly, the Tiki Archi¬ 
pelago. Over 2,000 years ago they were known by the men 
of Tiki as Te Penua EruUa, the Land of Men. 

They bad visualised them as " the isles where the sun never 
dies," the reward held out by the priests of the sun as they 
preached from the top of thdr pyramids. Putting out to sea 
on balsa rafts the seekers drifted westwards until, after 150 
or 200 days, exhausted and starving, they finally reached the 
islands of their dreams. 

There, until tiie beginning of the nineteenth century, these 
ancient peoples preserved their secrets, and toy ambidon was 
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IN SEARCH OF TIKI 

to Study and, if possible, to share the secrets behind cbeir 
love of isolatiozi, if they would allow me. 

I sailed from Marseilles in September 1955, in cbe French 
ship which, on the Australian run to Sydney, supplies these 
French possessions in the Pacihe with officials. The passengers 
are worthy folk, not particularly well acquainted with the map 
of their homeland, but who know down to the last detail the 
advantage of life in the Colonies. 

To reach the islands of dreams meant a month at sea with 
a school of mediocrity and the most outrageous vulgarity and, 
listening to my fellow traveUets* opinions of coloured people, 
I found it difficult to understand bow natives could have 
respected us for so long and continued to call themselves 
French. Around me was a small sodecy of gendarmes, priests, 
stool-pigeons, and the petty panjumdrums who go there to 
rule, to teach liberty, equality and fratemity to a people who 
from exquisite innate courtesy weave garlands of Sowers to 
welcome even the stranger. 

Algiers, Madeira, Guadelupe, Martinique, Curasao and then 
Panama. 

Panama is one of the most exciting spots in the world: a 
narrow passage which opens the door to escape—the Canal 
is a blade which gleams through the marshy mists—leading 
to the Pacific beyond. 

Panama, city of the conquistadors, ts the advance post to 
the Pacific, where In the shadow of modem skyscrapers, Old 
Panama is dying among its own ruins. Cortez* soldiers, after 
murdering the Indios, built here a fabulous city in which all 
the wealth pillaged from the loca cities accumulated until the 
day the Bridsb Morgan, a nationalist corsair, captured, sacked 
and burned the town, 

* « * 

We glided out of the funnel-shaped mouth of the 
towards the c^en sea. We passed ^e Pearl Islands, still in¬ 
habited by a few refugee Indians, and 4,500 miles of the 
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Pacific lay ahead. We forged slowly through dark rnisc wtuch 
collects in these waters—the “inky black cauldron” which 
terrified the early navigators. The sea was the colour of oil 
under a leaden sky. But soon wc emerged into the open sea 
and I was enchanted by the successive dawns which grew more 
and more beautiful. But none rivalled in splendour the dawn 
that rose after ten days at sea as we approached the Tuatzracu 
archipelago, the chain of islands that lies across the seaways 
CO Tahiti. 

I was roused by a Tahiti girl. “ Day is breaking. Come and 
see Puka Puka, the first acoU . . It was an unforgettable 
sight. Orange in the sun, glittering with spray, the first 
coconut palms emerged, making the atoll resemble a coronet 
of ferns set in the ocean. It was a scriking, almost physical 
impression. “ Ttrrc I ” the men in the first galleons used to 
cry. Te/sRue enere, the land of men I 

The *niamotu islands are a host of stars, pinned forever on 
the waves, diadems of reefs cacircling the calm and beauty of 
the lagoons. Oo the periphery of the atolls the waves break, 
hurling their spray to the tops of the palm trees. Each lagoon 
is a most beautiful marine garden with blossoms of coral, fishes 
and multi-coloured seaweed. It is here chat the first who came 
found their food, their knowledge of another world, their 
happiness... 

The word lagoon now means to me a breath-taking vision 
of colour. Each, impossible to describe, casts Its fabulous and 
beautiful refiecnon up to the clouds and from afar it is the 
colouring of the dou<^ that discovers the islands. They are 
tinged snth purple, emerald, safiroo and opal—exquisite 
mirrors refiecting all the colours of a dream. For those who 
first migrated westwards it must have seemed the ultimate 
reward. 

In the distance lay Mouiea in all its splendour on the bori- 
zoQ. It protects Tahiti and breaks the ocean swell. And then, 
Tabid itself ... in the dawn, in all its dazzling beauty. The 
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$ceoc of ic$ flowers was wafted to us over the reef. Its crowns 
of douds concealed the heights where the last great chie^ 
are huried. Papeete, the port for Tahiti and port of the South 
Seas, is the goal of ocean-going sailing ships and its forest of 
masts and yards are a screen to hide the hideous f^ which 
white dvilisation has implanted on it. Although covered with 
greenery, the barracks and the corrugated iron huts are an 
indictmenc of the mediocrity, the bad caste, and the preten- 
tiousness of our Empire builders. 

On catching sight of this panorama of an already rusty 
modernity, one can imagine the disillusion of that great 
Frenchman who disembarked in Oceania more fifty years 
ago. 1 am referring, of course, to Paul Gauguin who was one 
of the first to perceive that here was an appsJling revelation 
of a dying world. 

I quote Victor Segalen; ** These first days be (Gauguin) 
was able to witness, in a ridiculous serung, to event of which 
perhsps be alone, an initiate on his anival, could understand 
the pathetic enormity. The obsequies of Pomare V, the last 
king of Tahiti} were being celebrated. There were no human 
sac^ces to honour this powerful corpse. He was being dis¬ 
patched to a reformist heaven. With this king disappeared the 
last vesdges in thrall to our Republic of what bed once been 
a dynasty, a Sute, and a rite. Gauguin was profoundly 
moved ” 

More than fifty years later I could only confirm vritb bitter¬ 
ness the terrible results of our so-called civilising efforts. But 
beauty remains. Tahiti is the Image of paradise. I received 
the welcoming garland of flowers. 

Everyone has tried to describe Tahid, which has preserved 
the secret of its life. Many also, with no understanding of the 
nadves, have passed definite judgments upon them, but Tahid 
is still unique. 

There followed for me a few days of sheer delight. With 
my island friends 1 visited the valleys, climbed over waterfalls. 
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marched by night through dewy ferns and swam by day among 
the bright coi^. In this way Tahiti becomes inviolable in 
your bearc, liKe a first bve. The reverse side of the medal 
came when I bad to take a few official steps to be allowed the 
right to work in peace I 

It was the beginning of October and my goal was Facu Hiva> 
the souchemmost and largest island of the Marquesas groupj 
600 miles norch'easc of Tahiti. 1 wanted to explore this island 
whose east coast no white man had ever before visited—the 
forbidden coast where the first men who arrived from America 
are buried. 

The Tiki archipelago is in touch with Tahiti once a month 
by schooner, one of the last big sailing vessels of the islands. 
Our ship was the Viuttre, a cwo-masted cutter built on the 
model of the earliest schooners. Magnificently designed for 
Che open sea and coming alongside in t^ dangerous bays under 
full press of sail, she is an ideal ship. I could not have wished 
for one more evocative of adventure among the islands. With 
full bolds, the deck itself was soon cluttered with crates, sacks, 
pigs, chickens and horses, all sharing the available space with 
the pusengers. A single boat once a mooch to supply a whole 
group of islands never has enough room to scow everything. 
It ad^ to the ebarm of these vessels. 

Monsieur Mazi&re, I am Te Pu Tabid, captain of the 
Vaitert. We are iust sailing.'' Te Pu Tabid, '“The head of 
Tabid" and name possessing nobility, like all Polynesian 
names. 

Te Pu Tabid sdU navigates by tbe stars and the voyage, 
though scheduled to last fifteen days, might have lasted weeks. 
But, looking at tbe crew, entirely Marquesans, a race of mag¬ 
nificent manhood, I felt 1 could face any danger. 

Slowly the Vmtere pulled away from tbe quayside, letdog 
off three blasts of her siren in farewell, and soon the great 
swell of the Pacific took bold of bee for the journey which in 
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oldeo days was ucdenaken in huge canoes festooned with 
white pennants. 

Night enlarged the horizon into ** a sombre canvas festooned 
with stars," as Gauguin described it. Then, squatting on the 
upper deck, we listened to the songs of the sailors and Te Pu 
Tahid spoke to me of die IsUnda I had yearned to visit since 
that night when the Amazonian Indian had first told me of 
his people. 

Before the first white man arrived In these fabulous islands 
nearly five centuries ago, their populadoo was 100,000. In 
1956 it was 3,600. 

The Marquesas... the very name the white men gave rherr ^ 
is an insult I Isbell show why. 
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Iht " paradise" of many South Seas stories: a typical cove, drenched 
ia lazy sunshine, of the Polynesian islands, thousands of miles out in 
the Pacific between Australasia and South America 
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Something of the free, unworried life of the old days on the Islands still 
remains, although ic is steadily eroding 

The simplicity and grace of this shark in stone have a srartling affinity 
with the decorations of modern industrial society 
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A characteristic gesture of a dance which has its origins jo unkoown 
reaches of history. Note the seriousness of the performers as they execute 
their complicated mimes, and their taps dresses 






Chapter 2 


Gods with Guns 

O N the 9th April, 1595, Alvaro Mendana de Ucira received 
from Doo Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, Viceroy of Peru, 
io the name of hia CacboUc Majesty, the order to set out on 
a voyage of discovery of aew lands where the pillage and 
slaughter of the loca Empire could be repeated with advantage. 

The Spaniards advanced across the Pacific with the Sen 
Hmonimo, the Alnrirantt, the Santa IsabeOa, the Sen Falipa 
and the frigate Santa Catalina. These vessels with the charm* 
ing names arrived off the beautiful and happy island of Fatu 
Hiva, moored in Omoa Bay, and shortly dealt out death. 

The natives, in their amazement, took the ships for Boating 
islands. Pour hundred men in seventy canoes, others on rafts 
or swimming, put out to greet the fleet. On seeing white men 
they thought at first it was the rerum of their ancestors which 
an age-old tradition bad promised. For the Tilti people white 
was colour of God and Peace. On the invitation of the 
Spanish crew, forty men were chosen to come aboard with 
their gifts: coconuts, bananas, pawpaws, pigs. ... 

The crews could nor make themselves imdersrood. The 
natives just squatted, scaring in amazement. Exchange of gifts 
being a Polpesian custom, it Is possible there may have been 
what might have seemed petty thieving. An angry order was 
given and a salvo of shots fired—the first firearms the islanders 
had ever seen or beard. It was a signal that they must leave. 
They did not move. The Spanish sailors tried to fling an old 
into cbe water. When he cat^bt bold of the rigging they 
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cut oS his haads with a sabre. It was (be gecersl signal for i 

a battle. The Maiquesans, with great courage> tried to take 
the ships in tow. The Spanish muskets gaye them ChnstUn 
civilisation's bapdsffi of fire. So death came. 

After exploit Mendana, having consulted his calendar, 
baptised the la^ he had discovered Santa Magdalena. The 
adimral was ^lout to sail away when three men in a canoe, 
brandishing a green branch and a piece of white doth, came 
to sue for peace. 

The narrator of the expedition had been obaervant. He ^ 

described the people thus: '* They were tall, well-built men 
with admirable tc^ and mouths; the women had beautiful, 
frail hands and wore their hair loose over their shoulders. They 
were as beautiful as the women of I-™, just as white-skioned, 
and they had the same mernier 0/ speech.** This last phrase 
is very important for it is die first iircfucaUe testimony to the 
origin of the PolynesLan races. 

Other islands were discovered. At Santa GhristiDa, in a 
bay named Madie de Dios, a demsrkadon line was traced on 
the shore. Only womm were allowed to cross. And so syphilis ^ 

came to the islands. 

After one massaae Mendana ordsed a great Mass to be 
cdebrated. He went ashore with his wife. Dona Isabella 
Belleco, and the passengers. The islanders Imitated the devo¬ 
tions and knelt. They wonld have been surprised had they . 

known the significance of diis strange practice. On another 
occasion, after more killmgs, the terrified nadves fled into the 
valleys which soon echoed with the dirges as die Tiki people 
mourned their dead. The islands were baptised bias Marquesas 1 

de Mendoza, in honour of the wife of the ^^ceroy of Peru. 

The name is an insult. Ncvertbdess it is preserved even today 
by the Fresicb who annexed this territory. 

Thus began the history of die slow death of the Tiki archi¬ 
pelago. The worid forgot the Marquesas for nearly two bun- ^ 

dred years, but the people n e v er forgot thdr first contact with 
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GODS WITH GUMS 

the while maa. When Captain Cook landed in Madre de 
Dios in 1674 he was surprised by their distrust. The women 
fled; they remembered disease. The narivcs offered pepper 
planc$> the symbol of peace, and ventured aboard. But their 
canoes were loaded with stones for the slings they carried. 

Dolphins played ahead of our ship in the surf, as though 
intent upon directing our bows towards the Takapoto atoll. 
The atoll is a bright realm isolated in time and space, separated 
from the throbbing turmoil of our world. The men of the 
atolls have thus preserved their vision of life. A diadem of 
coral raised a few feet above sea level encircles the liquid 
garden of the lagoon and also its inhabitants, bringing them a 
calm and ludd life. To them life means fishiixg, picking coo 
nuts, raising a few small black pigs and for a few months of 
the year diving for mother of pearl to depths of more than 
thirty fathotns. 

Here man has learned how to balance his life; reserving a 
great part of it to peaceful acdvides, to dreams which do not 
make him shirk the danger of fighting sharks, wrestling against 
the sea and somenmes dying at an early age on some rash 
adventure. He knows that be can dive to the greatest depths 
exceeding the limits of his resistance. He knows too that 
occasionally the heart resists. . . . One evening no different 
&om the rest, as the sun sets in a dying blase, the canoes 
return in file, leaving to the lagoon the last glances of a diver 
who could not come back. This presence of death gives the 
Tuamotus their passionate love of life. To live is to dance, 
TO sing, to spend all the money you earn from the mother of 
pearl without counting it, It is to savour the passing moment. 

We entered the straits of Takaroa, a difficult channel where 
the current reaches six knots at ebb tide. We had to wait for 
high tide to aoss the atoLL into the lagoon. Apart from die 
laughter of the women who came to greet the ship, no sound 
broke the immeose silence of the reef. Motionless as a lake of 
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quickszlTer, marlrgH at Dmcs by the of flying fish chased 
by sharks, the lagoon reflected the sflenc flight ot the tems. 
The little village stood on the inner sbc«e in all its glory— 
dolls* hotises painted in bri^c ccdours to make up for the 
lack of dowers which grow with difficulty in these parts. 

Like all FolynesiaDS the Taamotus have perfect caste. Out¬ 
side their houses the women scriog the most beautiful necklaces 
in the world of shells from the lagoon. Offiers weave hats of 
banana fibre or pacdanus. The old Mama Ruau patiently sew 
their dfaifai. (The wc«d means to cut out.) As our grand¬ 
mothers used to do, they coUea litfle pieces of material and 
nuke magnificendy coloured patchwork coverlets. Thus in the 
village life contmues at its sunny rhythm. The coconut palms 
cast their star-sh^ed shadows, while between their slender 
crunks as far as the eye can see stretch the cbangiog colours 
of the sea. The schooner discharged a never-ending flood of 
crates d corned beef, beer, chewing gum, Eau de G>lc^e and 
rolls d paieo. The Tuamotus in exchange sdd tbeii copra and 
mother of pearl. Trade was brisk and gay among the barter 
of produce from the other islands. 

We called at Takaroa-Takqxtto, outpost of the Marquesas. 
The names come from the language the Tiki and the men 
of these Eastern ialacds originate from the same race. Tbeir 
legends recall their wemvard migtatioa from the Tuamotus 
islands as the result irf s. Ac ebb tide the schooner left the 
wharf. She was carried away by the vitJeot current which 
flings itself like a stream into ffie heavy swell. “ Full speed 
aheadl** 

We crossed the reef at night. The hosts of stars are all 
known to the Pt^ynesiaas to whtm) the sky is a chart where all 
the roads cross and lead to the islat^. 

The ... 

Id XTpx, Logram from Boston discovered the islands of 
Ua-Pu, Noku-Hrva, and Ua-Uka. Etienne Marchand hrom 
Marseflies took possessioa of Ua^Pu and Kuku-Hiva in the 
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name of the King of France and soon more ships came. They 
were invaii^y surrounded by hosts of naiads for the women 
were not allowed to board a canoe. And so prostinidon came. 
The arrival of the first whalers continued the ruin. There were 
orgies on board after which the sailors threw the girls into the 
sea. Venereal diseases, prostxrudon, alcohol arrived and two 
deserters from an American whaler caught the natives how to 
distil coconut milk. 

To replace the deserters, the whaler captain lured islanders 
aboard and then immediately set sail. The strongest were kept, 
the weak thrown overboard. Thus the whole history of the 
white men's presence in the Tiki aichipriago is one long series 
of abuses of confidence, and at ttus point the reader who 
believes in the superiority of the white man can quite safely 
close this book. 

On the 54 June, 1791, the DujJ, chartered by the Evan¬ 
gelical Missionary Society of Ijmdon and under the command 
of Wilson, put in at Vaitahua. The boat was immediately sur¬ 
rounded by vabines as naked as Eve, but they were not allowed 
on board. The chief Tenai then arrived after asking the mis- 
siociaries to put their guns to sleep." His daughter was 
allowed to accompany bioi—a pretty young girl, with her 
yellow skin and cheeks bright from the violent exercise, and 
tbe symmetry of her limbs and the beauty of her body a 
magoificeot model for any sculptor or painter. Her sole gar¬ 
ment was a simple girdle of leaves which the goats on board 
immediately proceeded to ransack. Seeing this, the mission¬ 
aries rushed forward to hide her from lecherous eyes, 

Tbe object of the mission being communicated to Tenai, be 
immediately agreed to receive two missionaries. According to 
Wilson: “ The sound of a bdl surprised him very much. It 
was sad to see a man possessing all tbe dignity of a chief and 
a father, disturbed by a noise so little worthy of attention. This 
low intelligence was deplorable ...” This remark indicates 
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the degree of disccnment and above all the arrogance of 
vuicor3> $0 coavmced of &eir own n^erkidty, 

But Vu^endon Dumoulin, naval hydrographer attached to 
the Dupenc*Tbouars expediocO} in 18431 wrote: '*To see 
the way in which today they ezplftt the races conquered by 
their words, one is tempted ID beheve that they have not 
encirdy forgotten the macenal uueseats of this world when 
they preach to these unforrunate savages the punishments and 
rewards promised in the next world,*' 

I cannot refrain from closing tbe story oi this charming 
attempt at evangelisadon by quoting tbe saange adventure 
which befell tbe missionary Harris who came to Vaitabu in tbe 
Dug. 

Harris, already iU-di^osed towards the iohabitaois of 
Tahuata, refused to accompany his cdletgue Crook on an 
excursion through tbe nei^bouriDg valley, conducted by their 
boat tbe chief TeaaL This benevoleat chief, who bad already 
shared bis dwelling with tbe two tnissiooaries, did not cooftne 
his hospitality to this friendly detnonstntion. He wanted to 
confer upon Harris, during his ^scoce, his own prerogatives 
in all respects and, m use tbe expre ss ion of Krusenstero, ** be 
delegated to him tbe task d lighting the royal fires.” He was 
to replace advantageously amne favourite husband absent for 
the night. But the miwionary, already depressed by tbe sombre 
•prospect of 1 pr^onged stay amcog the savages, had not even 
imderscood the significance of vrtiat had been said 10 him, be 
entirely nc^ected his friend's hmlly and die functions which 
had beoi imposed t^on him. 

Hoping in sleep to allay his anxiety, be retired to bed early. 
The chiefs wife, surprised at this behaviour, perhaps fearing 
tbe reproaches of her husband and, mMeover, moved by tbe 
desire (0 see a Buropean at close quarters, took advantage of 
tbe sleeping man to examine him at ber leisure with all tbe 
remaioing wive. But ther curiosity was not confined to a 
silent inspectioi. AH these women wanted to touch him and 
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the imprudent contact of their bands awoke the unfortunate 
Harris with a start, making him think that fm life was in 
danger. He seized the bag containing his belongings and 
made off at full speed for the shore, where be arrived in the 
middle of the night. Unfortunately the Duff was anchored 
a long way from the land. The missionary called for help with 
all bis might. A few savages attracted by his ccies came up 
and tried to rob him. Terrified, be ran off half-demented into 
the forest and wandered about in terror unoL morning. 
Falconer, an officer of the Duff, sent to find him, could not 
land because of the violent bore that day. And so, crowning 
his misfortunes, Hanis was hauled aboard on a rope through 
the breakers. 

The modem history of the Tiki archipelago begins from this 
time. KeligioD, disease and alcohol were to sdfie and nnirder 
this noble race. It only needed the whalers to perpetuate the 
massacre. In 1804, Rruseostem the navigator; in 1813 the 
American Commodore Porter, who remained for more than a 
year at Nuku*Hiva; in 1815 the Matilda under Captain Fowler; 
in 2818 the Bcrdslais, \mder Roquefeuille; in 2825 the 
Dolphin under Pouldind ... In 1827 two evangelical minis* 
ters landed at Valtahu but had to re-embark to avoid being put 
to sacrifice. In X829 the American ship Vinewtss tried to 
make good the disasters by banning alcohol and enforcing 
morals. In the same year came five missionaries from London. 
They made no converts but bad great difficulty in proteedng 
their wives . . . They finally took one Temoana to London 
where they exhibited him for twopence a peep to swell the 
coffers of the Mission Society. 

On 8th April, 1838, two French Cacbolic missionaries were 
landed at Tahuata and a few days later the French warship 
Astrolabe and another anchored in the bay at Nuku*Hiva. 
Every evening the Astrolabt fired her guns. This signal started 
the race of the naiads towards the ships where they spent the 
night. 
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French missionaries were landed oo the dlSerenc islands 
and, aided by the French Government, prepared for the 
annezadoQ. In 1S42 the Froicb Admiral Dupetit-Tbouara 
prozKmnced this phrase trtiich would have been by no means 
incoDgruous in the mouth oi the meanest grocer; " By creating 
needs in them we shall make ourselves mdispeosable.” Under 
this symb(^ these gentlemen proceeded to destroy the life and 
history of the Titd archipelago. On the 30th March, 1863, 
Monseigneur DordOlon was appointed Minister for Nadve 
Affairs. He immediately promulpted the foUowing decrees: 
“Indissolubility of marriage; obligadon m seed children to 
the misaioa school; a ban <» beating the drum in the pagan 
manner, singing pagan or indecent songs, anointing themselves 
with eka or pani; wearing necklaces of pandanus fruits and 
scented coatunus, tadooing cc allowing themselves to be 
tattooed, and mi walking about or bathing tsaked.” All the 
pagan shrines were desetrtted. The islandera were forbidden 
to work on Sunday or feast days. 

The men of Tika were abMt to learn bow to become civil* 
isedi 

Tbe Vcitrrt put up hosts oi dying fish which sped like stiver 
darts over tbe swell. We were approaching the islands. Before 
dawn we should be in sight of Nukt2>Hrvt, first landmark of 
the archipelag^^the “ Devil’s Archipdbigo.'’ 

“ In a few days we shall anchor at Fatu Hiva,” said Te Pu 
Tahiti. “ Behave decently and you will succeed . . .** 

I could soise a great bitterness in his words. 
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The DeoiVs Archipelago 

** T AND ahoy I" cried cbetopmao. 

I ^ Even before tbe islands appear you see their clouds, 
huge masses of cumulus, tinged scarlet by the dawn sun, 
changing imperceptibly from violet to purple . . . Then sud* 
denly the islands were rising out of the sea. Huge and over¬ 
powering, the single pile of lava of Muku-Hiva soars upwards. 
Needles of trachyte pointed like daggers at the beans of tbe 
clouds. By its great cliff the squalls lashed tbe swell into 
geysers which joined the short-lived rainbows. 

Tbe Vait^Tf advanced, surrounded by the sharks which 
teem along these coasts. One is nonplussed by the sight of 
the islands where from the sea it seems impossible for anyone 
CO have lived. Towering two thousand feet and more above 
the sea, their sheer cliffs of black and violet lava meet the 
waves with the same volcanic violence which once created the 
voy islands themselves. Tbe first sight of this specude of 
nature is indeed awe-inspiring. It stirs up impressions of 
infinite sadness and casts a spell from which one is never again 
entirely free. Never, not even in tbe heart of the Amazon, 
bad I ever felt such a sense of isolation in time and distance. 
It was no wonder that a navigator of the past, on first seeing 
this fantastic region from tbe sea, called it " The Devil’s 
Archipelago.” 

Each island is an extinct crater and here it was that the 
Tiki people centuries ago evolved cbeii dvilisacion. The lava 
difis open into narrow passages into which the sun plunges. 
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Siiv«ry w&terfaUs aie veiled behind bt^bc rainbows, ever¬ 
lasting dewdrops sparkle on the vegetation. The gorges 
crumble, the sun bathes the enclosed beaches, the native huts 
shelter among corridors of coconut palms. 

We were gazing through a split cliff into the coffin*Iike bay 
of Hakaui, its spectacular waterfall crashing down more than 
2,000 feet. It was a deserted valley ringed by a aater of violet 
lava, dotted with ted and orange coocredoos. A huge canoe 
sixty*eix feet long still remains there, tesdmony to the hasty 
migrations of the men of the Tiki on their journeys to the 
west. 

Hard to port!" The Vaitfrs now glided into the bay of 
Taiobae guarded by two immense rocky needles. The shock 
of the waves beating on the rocka has hollowed out a host of 
caves, once burial places for the Tiki women. Now ransacked, 
they overlook the bay like huge hollow eyes, the eyes of a 
skull. 

Undermined by the waves, the foot of the cliff is pierced 
by blow boles through which the set spouts. These are the 
famous ** marine trumpets.'* A dull intermittent noise, volcanic 
in its sound, comes fim. Then the blow boles whistle the song 
of the Fadfic. 

The French Resident was leaving next day for the island 
of Ua«Uka and I accepted with great pleasure his invitation 
to join him. Ac six in the morning—the men of the islands 
say “ the sun launches its rays ”-'>we met on (be little wharf 
and embarked in a lighter. We bugged the shore under the 
cliffs and admired the splendour of the scenery. 

The lava, cooling on abrupt contact with the sea, has pro- 
duced basalt prisms to ^cb the coral has attached itself, form¬ 
ing submarine caverns and blowholes. We soon rounded an 
enormous cliff in the shape of a cross barred with two immense 
white craebyte faults about six feet wide. The whole island 
group is full of natural phenomena of the greatest intereat; 
towers, steeples, needles, crevasses into which ffie sea floods, 
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cascades which the wind vapourises ifito movuig raiobows, 
spurs of congealed lava towering above the geysers. Wild goacs> 
licde white dors on the violet leaped from one escarpment 
to ±e ocher. At the foot of the reefs the sharks prowled, waiting 
for a goat to fall. 

We entered the famous Bay of Taipival to find the South 
Seas landscape of one’s dreanss. Sheltered, cooled by the trade 
winds, cbe mirror Of the bay ia surrounded by modonless 
palms. The sea comes to rest by a sandy ridge down by the 
river, thus creating a large pocket of limpid, fresh water. Men 
and horses come at nightfall in search of coolness and relaxa> 
don. 

The Bay of Taipival, a South Sea island dream, a paradise 
and a sanctuary ... In the old days at nightfall the big drum 
resounded through the luzurianc valley to call the tattoed war¬ 
riors, with their rings of hair and lortoisesbeU crowns, their 
carved clubs and headdresses of wild code's feathers, to hear 
the recital of the genealogy of the Tiki. 

We plunged oui bows through the great swell. We passed 
an islet, a little plaque of coral, with Ua-Uka opposite. Thou¬ 
sands of kavakos screamed with anger and literally blackened 
the sky as the captain gave a blast on the siren. The birds 
stormed round, cursing us, diving on us, pulling out a few 
inches above our beads and covering us with droppings, in 
their defiance of our disturbance. On the islet thousands of 
eggs were being hatched in the sun and the baby kavakos were 
making their first attempts to fiy. Dolphins and giant rays, 
some more than thirty feet across, brushed the sides of our 
ship, lashing up the swell with their enormous fins. 

The cliffs of Ua-XJka were terraces of lava and coral. 
Through a break in the cliffs, a long dog-legged corridor led 
to the spacious bay of Vaipae, with its beach of black sand 
dotted with emerald green palm trees. I could see a few 
coffins hoisted high among ^e jagged crags. Once the cliff 
was studded with them, but the great tidal wave of 1906, 
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which subcn«rged cbe Tuamotos, also swamped these cliffs and 
carried away most of the canoe coffins and tbeii treasures. 

Our siren had been heard and on the beach five horsemen 
in scarlet paieos galloped towards us, making a Gauguin 
picture as the foam^fieched horses with flowing manes raised 
the irridescent black sand on the sea’s edge. We stood on 
Che bridge spellbound by this magnificent sight. The wild 
beauty of the Tiki archipelago is visible here in all its splen¬ 
dour, as is cbe image of a free people—Te Fmue EnatOf the 
Land of Men. 

We were welcomed by cbe chieftain with all the courtesy of 
Polynesian hospitalicy, hospitality which makes him give every¬ 
thing to the stranger, and two boys agreed to accompany me 
next day on a trip across the island. 

Horses are ridden bareback or with a wooden saddle of 
cbe gauebo type. No sdrrups, no bit, simply a snaffle passed 
chio^b cbe horse^s mouch. It is an exciting spore to ride them 
for they are used to the cliSs and the wild trails through cbe 
plateau of ferns. Originally imported by the French, they 
became acclimatised and ultimacdy produced a race suited to 
the coimcry. They are Utde, stoct^, well-bred, remarkable 
climbers, sure-footed and speedy. 

AU paths skirt the abysses, with sheer di^s to the valley 
below, and most of the aeddents are caused by wasps which 
are very common in cbe islands. Their stings madden the 
horses which gallop off out of control. 

High on the plateau we spotted a herd of about forty wild 
horses with stone-coloured coats and manes flying in the wind. 
A round-up. We charged with a shout, The horses neighed 
and we galloped, swinging the ropes over our heads and yelling 
like maniacs. The herd took to flight and then the chase began 
to the edge of a crest. The beasts wheeled round, reared, 
neighed and charged ua. It was a wild melee and we shouted 
with delight. Altogether che chase continued for more than 
an hour. It was wonderful I 
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FiD3lly wfi rested. All around and below stretched the 
Pacific and the islands. We could hear the fac^ cries from 
the islet of the birds. “ kanahau I ” said the boy beside 
me. Yes, it was very beaudful, perhaps too beautiful. . . 

We rode slowly on, allowing the horses ro bite off wild white 
guava fruit to quench their thirst. We reached the summic of 
the plateau which ends in a razor-edged crest covered with iron 
wood, the singing tree. This is a type of conifer with willowy 
branches in which the wind plays, lilte an Aeolian harp, 
making the forest sing. In die old days the noise was sacred 
throughout the islands, being one of the three types of music 
which the men listened to in silence—the song of Tahua, the 
noise of the reef and the lament of the iron wood trees. 

We climbed co the crest to look at an enormous msme sub¬ 
merged by the ferns: a place of prayer, worship and aomenmes 
of sacrifice, where the men of Tiki bad erected a sun temple 
and sanctuary, built of huge blocks of red and black stone. 
From here the Tahuas could follow the course of the sun, 
seeing it bom and die in the same dazzling splendour. It is 
a most impressive spot and I could see in my mind’s eye the 
slow procession draped in white capa climbing the sun path 
to 6e rhythm of the drums. 

Gone for ever is that dull throb of the tom-tons which 
echoed through the valleys, assembling the people. Even today 
its absence is felt as a terrible deprivation. What do these 
people do now that they are “ civilised **? They drink beer, 
read their missals upside down, and kill time! 

Thrusting aside the shrouds of ferns I found the first 
evidence of what I bad travelled bo far to discover. I saw 
the steps leading to the chief’s stone, and the enonnous deep 
holes where the popd—the ancient food of the islands—could 
be left for ten, twenty and even thirty years and still be edible. 
My knowledge was now to increase daily. 

In tire forest we came upon eerie pyraouds of tohua stones 
marking the burial place of women who had died in childbirtb. 
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AH were enmeshed m the flourishing lianas whicb> in the 
passage of rime, bad gradually disintegrated the tombs so that 
skeletons, skulls and bones were everywhere, some of them 
high up entangled and threaded amid the climbing plants. It 
was a veritable realm of death that hovered above us in the 
forest. We also discovered an andcnt Tobua, a vase open 
terrace and once the scene of feasts and tribal jousts. 

We returned to the bouse flower-laden at the edge of the 
river and happy children were everywhere. Some were 
badiing, some playing with their little tame pigs. Toddlers 
were learning to walk, babies were crawling about on all fours 
in the grass, a little girl was weaving a garland of flowers. The 
chief ruled over this smiling happy world where the children 
were the little monarebs. XPahina! Red wine I We drank a 
glass to the Adraiflisvator who had finished his work and was 
ready to move on. 

The Vaiiere returned to pick us up the next day and we 
sailed for Tahuata, the Isle of Oranges, where the sands are 
white. It is an island that has bad its share of adventures 
beginning with Admiral Abel Dupedt-Thouars who, on lat 
MaVi 194a, took possession without any legal proceedinga. 

For this ceremony, be could think of nothing bener than to 
give King lotete a red plush Louis XVI costume with gold 
epaulettes. Fifteen days later the admiral took on board the 
king's heir presumpdve as hostage and, after dispossessing the 
king, turned his guns on to the island which was reduced to 
silence. 

Some of the subsequent adventurers were strange characters. 
There was the man known as Bill Wallis, said to be Gennan, 
who settled in one of the valleys and presented the island with 
eighty childrenv most of whom were mad. Eventually, be dug 
his own grave and, before putting a musket ball through his 
head, explained, “ It is impossible to live with eighty pairs of 
mad eyes constandy staring at you.** 

Just before the Second World War, there serded on the 
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island a fonner gold prospector from the Kloodyke, samed 
Wilkinson, who planted a valley with coconuts and coffee and 
is said CO have buried a sack of gold dust just before be died. 

No settler was more unusual, however, chan the French 
deserter, Joseph Cabri, who anived in 1792. He shared the 
life of the natives, whom he cerriffed, and was tattooed all over. 
He admicced taking part in cannibal feasts but denied that be 
ever ate “ loog pig " himself. 

After some yean, a Russian warship put in at the island and 
Cabri was on board when it sailed. It was impossible to put 
him ashore and he was brought back to Europe where he was 
quesdoned by scientists, presented to several crowned beads 
and afterwards displayed himself in fairs undl the time of bis 
death. 

Cabri was certainly the only white man who really knew the 
Life and customs of the men of Tiki. He knew the last high 
pfiescs, Che cuscodians of the sacred language who held cbe due 
to the secrec hieroglyphics which served as a script. But Ic was 
symptomatic of tbe age chat no-one troubled to learn from 
Cabri’s mouth information of capital importance to the study 
of these regions. 

Tahuaca is one of tbe points of a aiaogle formed by Hiva-Oa 
and Mocane. Tbe schooner leaves Motaoe, a desert island, tbe 
island of sheep, to starboard and sklrcs Hiva-Oa, the fabulous 
island where Paul Gauguin chose to live his last years in his 
struggle against oppression. Those last years of his life as a 
painter, undl his death by ezhausdon, affirmed for posterity his 
supreme genius and integrity. Ic Is here, in cbe valley of 
Acuana, valley of pagan gods, that Gauguin lies buried. Ic is 
a valley which co me seemed profaned by the rusty corrugated 
iron steeple of the Christian cathedral. It is here that My Lord 
Bishop of Cambysopolis, Vkar apostolic of Eastern Oceania 
imposed his will and introduced into the archipelago his 
hawkers of paradise... 
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Half a ceDCuiy after bU death, despite die loacbsome faking 
of his memory, the men of Tiki still speak of Gauguin. Men 
who do not even know the name of the new governor still 
respect the memory and the name of Gauguin. 
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The Isle of Legends 

M y first sight of Fatu Hiva, the isle of legends, oy 
destination, vas from the sea at dawn. 

There was the island, in the brilliant sunshine, barricaded 
by its roaring breakers; there was the island where the God of 
the volcanoes once made the ocean burst into flame and set fire 
to the swell, creating life. TchUHos / cried the men of long 
ago from their rafts. Patu Hiva / Consecrated by the high 
priests of the redeeming sun, it was the first haven of those 
who, dying of thirst but avid for the sun, still pursued its 
course to the West. Here, the balsa rafts were smashed on 
tbe reefs and men were delivered from the sea to become the 
captives of paradise. 

To tbe first gare of the traveller, Facu Hiva resembles an 
enormous crater deposited in the sea by a cataclysm. The 
jaws of its fantastic crests serrate the clouds. Cliffs dominate 
the bays. One of these, Hanavave, the Bay of the Virgina, is 
one of tbe most beautiful in tbe world. For tbe men of the 
Tiki, it must have been the Valley of the Sun. Tbe lumin^ 
water reflects tbe fabulous lava needles, veritable plutooian 
megoliths erected by nature to the glory of the sun. Today 
only two valleys are inhabitaced oo Fatu Hiva: Henevavc and 
Omoa. Our schooner came to rest b the Bay of Omoa, a vast 
beach of black sand edged with sea foam embroidery opened 
before us. 

The French flag hung at the mast of a coconut palm; two 
canoes drew away from tbe shore and, leaping over the waves, 
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ctmt alongside. Tlie derricks creaked and the crew lowered 
our heavy whaler wtuch would unload the cargo. It was 
fascioating CO watch as the sailors^ their naked torsos giistening 
with spray, seized the oars and pulled with all their might at 
a signal from the man at the dller. Suddenly the oars paused 
and the whaler balanced on the wave awaiting the signal, and 
then the craft flew over the foaming crest until the coxswain, 
with a sharp pull on the rear oar, let the whaler beach on the 
sand. 

I embarked on the fourth trip with all my precious material 
brought from Europe, weighing almost a ton. The whaler rose 
into the air and wc were carried at a mad speed on the crest 
of the breaking wave to be flung on the sand. 

Night fell. The navigadon lights of the Vaitfre twinkled 
above the waves. The captain and his aew were now with the 
chief who received them royally, as friends. It was a mar« 
vellous evening and gave me the necessary spur to face the task 
which would isolate me here for six months. 

In the glorious dawn as the sky softened in the beauty of (he 
heavenly fires, the trade wind stole through the sleeping valley, 
bearing with it the echo of the Vdlare’s siren as she prepared 
to leave. On the beach horses galloped, spordng x»ith the foam 
of the waves. The men were busy loading the whaler for the 
last outward crossing of the breakers. The Vaiftrt weighed 
anchor and set a southerly course until all that could be seen 
of her was the gentle metronome of her masts keeping time 
with the swell. We remained standing mocionleas on the beach 
for a long time. Kaohanui! Farewell. 

The cadre population bad assembled, some ^00 natives, and 
Willy Grelet, the chief, introduced me to everyone. They 
already knew from the Vaitere's sailors what 1 was going to do 
and bow long I intended to remain with them , , . that 1 was 
to explore the sacred valleys containing their ancient ton6s. 
Their faces were impassive, concealing their thoughts. I 
understood, for my skin being white, I represented for them 
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jusc another of the farani, of the popaa whose presence is onlf 
tolerated. I had no r^bt to judge, only to keep silent, to leant 
to love them. 

As 1 explained my needa WiUy listened but suddenly inter¬ 
rupted me: ** My house is yours. 1 simply ask you to give me 
your word to respect certain things—'my bouse, the customs of 
our people and theix families. If you are capable of doing that, 
and it will be a rare occurrence, die island will be all yours.” 

>Ve set out. The road which climbed up from the shore to 
the valley was paved with enormous scones like a Roman wayi 
flanked with flowers and capoc trees it separated the viU^e into 
two long corridors, lined with cliffs. Everything was dean, 
decorated with flowers and gay pseudo-coffee trees, breathing 
calm and happiness. It was peace. The horses grazed in the 
shade of the urus, the children playing under the mangoes, 
women bathed among the rocks and a man was carving a 
wooden cockerel. 

According to the cuscom of the islands, we dined alone and 
Willy's wife and daughters only appeared to serve us. Silence 
descended upon the valley and then it was the long night. 
Willy and 1 sat up very late talking of cbe island and of my 
projects. 

** You must be padent, Maziire. Here dme does oot count 
and the object of your work will terrify the islanders. It is 
probable that whatever I say they will r^se to show you their 
grottoes. They will watcb you ah the time. Perhaps later 
they will help you. You know that many whites have abused 
their hospitality, have pillaged their caves and carried away the 
skulls. You would not accept such a rhing in your country, 
so put yourself in their place. 

“ In this very valley a German and a special agent, to take 
only two examples, broke the Moral sod tried to steal the 
objects inside the skulls. You have a chance and you may get 
through: this is the coast where no white man has yet pene¬ 
trated. 1 will give you all the help I can, but you must give 
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mt your word as a man that whatever discoveries you may 
make you will not carry away any relic/* 

“Willy,” I answered, “you know that I went through 
Tumuc-Humac country without a gun, out of respect for the 
Indios with whom 1 shared my life. If I came here it is because 
my word as a man was given long ago/’ 

“ I trust you, Mazi^re,” he went on, “ but alas, in the twenty- 
six yean I have lived on this island, I have only met a single 
white man who respected the natives and was loved by cbem. 
He was a young Englishman named Pitcairn. Taolo maitai: 
sleep well. If you like, tomorrow at five o’clock we will leave 
on horseback for Hanavave/’ 

The cry of the cock aroused ua at the first mists of dawn. 
Willy had already saddled the horses and his dogs were im¬ 
patient. We returned to the beach at the gallop, aossed the 
atream which filters into the black sand and atucked the hair¬ 
pin climb above the bright blue bay. In the old days at the 
top of these 2,50c feet high cliffs, the warriors came to brandish 
their pennants and to blow on the conebes. 

“ Do you see that little aeat up there, Mazi^re^ That is 
where the Queen of the Island is buried. Her tomb was rified 
and the contents stolen. I was very young when that happened, 
but 1 remember the dismay it caused in the valley.” 

We climbed slowly and reached the summit of the plateau. 
The plateau is cleft by the Hanavave gorge and fringed by the 
bps oi a crater into which wisps of cloud glided. A whirl of 
lassos above our beads and the horses sec off at full gallop, 
excited by the wind and the call of the open country. Hooves 
dug into the moisr earth, throwing up spurts of ted mud. 

We came out into conidors of pasdanus, reappeared in the 
mango groves, skirted promontories and waterfalls. The path 
followed the crest overlooking Hanavave just as the sun 
appeared above the edge of the crater. The horses stopped 
abruptly and then felt their way surefootedly along the little 
track at the edge of the escarpment. Ahead of us was a pass, 
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already pierced by the sun. Its lava cliff rose to 2,500 feet taper¬ 
ing towards the peak. Tbere is an enormous bubble in its walls 
which the sun siiikes with its ray each day for a few seconds. It 
is a magic eye opened in the direction of the sufi> a mysterious 
and cerrifyiag symbol. Tbe men of Fam Hiva called it Te 
Vahine Naho^the Pass of Desire. Tbe Spanish sailors bap¬ 
tised it La Puta—the Whore. So here were two meotaiitics 
which would never meet. The “ Path of Desire for tbe men 
of tbe sun, the Whore for tbe adventurers. On our maps 
it is sdli Puta; but it is tbe sun which illuminates it with its 
name Desire. 

Far below, tbe dny bay, surrounded by giant cliffs reflected 
the mother of pearl of the reef. Rising from tbe waves were 
three enormous monoliths. The lava outflow has divided the 
valley itself into tbe points of a star, its centre rising i,oco feet 
above the forest like a fortress. This is where the Tiki men 
took refuge and embedded their cofiim in the breaks in the 
pumice. It was a giddy descent to the forest and tbe horses 
were afraid. But at last we came to Hanavave. 

At the village by the shore the people welcomed and watched 
me. The chief spoke to them, explaining that I wanted to 
make my headquarters there. A but was placed at my disposal 
and 1 arranged to return in ten days. 

In tbe interval I explored tbe Omoa valley. Each day opened 
up for me a fabulous domain of valleys and crests, all revealing 
their first secrets. 1 now bad a companion Pau, who was to be 
my friend for several months. man of thirty with the 
physique of a god, and a magni&cently chiselled face, was tbe 
very personifleatioD of Tiki. Pau caught tbe wild goats as they 
ran away, climbed tbe Lava ridges, could dive to twenty-six 
fathoms. We eiq>lored by plunging among tbe lianas and 
following the course of the waterfalls. Thus we came one day 
across an enormous block of stone wedged in tbe waterfalls. 
Tbe sun drew our attendon to its strange markmgs. It was 
encrusted with petroglyphs. Tiki heads, human figures and 
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fish of all kinds. We noticed one in particular^ sixteen feet 
long and engraved two inches deep, a feat remembering that 
the task was carried out with stone tools. A vodve scone. Its 
presence seemed incongruous in the centre of this mountain 
stream. So I decided to explore the neighbourhood thoroughly. 
We rummaged in the undergrowth for four days without result. 
At last Fau was attracted by one which seemed to be of a 
strange shape. 

Ak<nl KmI Come quickly! a tortoise! A huge block of 
about four feet in circumfecence was in fact carved in the shape 
of a rurde balanced on another rock facing west. In the old 
days the priests moved the stone round in the direction which 
would be favourable for fishing. Turtles have always been 
much sought after by the islanders, as they were by the pre- 
Columbians, not only for their fiesb but for their shells which 
apart from their usefulness as decorarion, represented the 
myth of eternity, of duality and the creadon of the world. 
The Tiki men saw in the tunle the symbol of immortality and 
of the perfect creadon of the elements. On symmetrical cor- 
toisesbeU plaques they engraved images of the power and life 
of Tiki. 

The Omoa valley extends to a depth of about two miles. 
For more than a mile and a half it is dotted with paepae, vast 
foundadons of stone which once served as a base for the huts. 
We were able to recognise more than 200, an enormous 
number when one thinks that each paepae supported a but 
which boused between ten and twenty people. We arrived 
very swiftly at the estimadon of Captain Cook, who suggested 
that 5,000 inhabitants dwelt on the island. Then, however, 
there were at least ten inhabited valleys on Fatu Hiva. Today 
there are about 300 survivors distributed among the two 
valleys. 

In the centre of Omoa village one can sdll see the traces of 
vast kokai, the public square where the endre population 
gathered for the feasts. 
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The original assembly place must have beea about 500 yards 
square, but unfortunately the archicecTure has been completely 
wrecked by a flood which spUt it in two, scatterlt^ the flag¬ 
stones laid without cement. When I said chat the paepae 
served as a base for the erection of the hut, I must explain 
myself, for this seems to be out of proportion. The house was 
in faa built of light material—bourao, pandanus or coconut 
palms— CO shelter a single family, but it was essential thac it 
was built on a foundation of stone sometimes reaching to a 
height of twelve feet. 

There were two main reasons which forced men to carry 
out this arduous labour of carting and then carefully assembling 
the heavy stones. Firsdy, to protect the house from flood and 
damp, though this would not alone justify such a work, since 
it would have been perfectly simple to build huts on poles. 
The second and reason was chat a Tiki man’s bead being 
sacred, be muse never pass under the impure floor of a bouse 
inhabited by women. The ban went so far as to forbid a 
woman couching her husband’s head. These interdicts served 
as a framework for a sociology rigorously designed (0 preserve 
a code and a precise conception of life for this tiny race of 
isolated emigraats. So far as the sexes were concerned the 
disticctioQ between the male and the female was very clear. 
Man Is the creator, the one who transforms, invents and 
protects. Woman is an essential life>giviog dement but being 
an earth-bound element she is therefore impure and can create 
nothing apart from life. Neverchdess she enjoyed complete 
liberty and respect. 

* * * 


With tbe coming of the benefits of ChristianiTy, all these 
disappeared. The nobility of these dwellings gave place to a 
bastard and often hideous construction, a {^id copy of our 
own dwellings, and the colonials are proud of having Imposed 
thdr bad taste on this race of artists. 
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lo these houses the heat and damp condense, mahng life 
unbearable during the day. Ac night the cold moisture cUogs 
to the walls. The people succumb like files to phthisis. Alain 
Gerbault denounc^ with great violence this imposition. The 
white men and their lackeys contrived to sdfie his complaints. 
They were selling corrugated iron and concrete, not the 
memory of Alain Gerbault. 

The ancient island but was built quite difierently and 
reached a length of sixty yards. On the square paepae, placed 
at a certain distance on the large facade, were carefully quarried 
stones, delineating the frontage of the bouse. A low door 
opened In this ri^ntage of bourao logs. The roof, supported by 
large beams of md fell at a sharp angle to the floor of the 
paepae. The roofing was made of overlapping md leaves, the 
interior lined with vahake leaves which gave effeedve protect 
don against the rain and the beat, but allowed the air to 
circulate freely. The door consisted of logs. These were 
placed at night between the two sculptured poles which 
served as an entrance. 

Inside the house and along :ta length were laid coconut palm 
tninka, about five feet apart, marking the communal bed. This 
space was entirely covered with fresh and scented couch of 
mats, made of fenu and sweet smelling plants. One trunk of 
the palm served as a pillow and the other as a footrest. From 
the roof and poles were hung baskets containing headdresses 
and certain foods; weapons were always within reach. The 
interior decoradon consisted of curtains made of different 
coloured beads, wild boar tusks or the skulls of the enemy. 
The walls were made either of bourao logs or of bamboo slats 
woven into a pattern. 

I was in a hurry to get to Haoavave and to establish my base 
camp. I decided to leave on the following day in one of the 
canoes with the heavy material which could not be carried 
aaoss the mountains. 

Once you have travelled in these outriggers you acquire un* 
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limited confidence In this type of craft, which looks so fragile 
and yet displays a surprising seaworthiness. The canoes to¬ 
day are a pale refieetion of the fabulous outriggers of the 
migration period which, in those days, reached a lei^h of 120 
feet and could carry up to 140 people. 

Id the islands to-day there are only small fishing canoes, 
larger and better built, however, than those to be found on the 
atoUs or in the lagoons. Here they have to stand up to heavy 
seas and diflcult beachings amnng rocks or on pebbles. The 
Marquesac canoes are built of a tree hollowed out into a main 
bull to which planks used as wales are added. The stem and 
stem slope upwards and rape, giving the craft great buoyancy 
on the waves. The outrigger itself is formed of a huge branch 
of bourao and two poles attached perpendiculuty to the hull. 
This outrigger is not pliant to steer like those of Tahid ; it is 
solidly secured by whippings of mape rope and can thus resist 
the waves and keep the whole boat balanced. 

The ancient building techniques is sdll applied to 6e 
whipping and the caulking of the various parts. A number of 
precious woods are to be found in the islands but these trees 
might be compared to the olive. It is very difUculr, therefore, 
however thick they are, to find one tall enough to build a canoe 
from one single crunk. Planks of all dimensions are cut with 
an adze. They are assembled and secured to the bull by 
bindings of rot«proof coconut fibre. The foins of the parts and 
the caulking are done with tapa or mape bark. Although this 
technique gives the canoe a rather patchwork appearance, it 
makes it incredibly resistant and pliant. It has enabled the 
islanders to build whalers. T once saw one consisting of more 
than 400 parts assembled in this manner. In these whalers 
the men carry out voyages of between forty and sixty miles. 1 
was present when one of them put to sea. The extraordinary 
advantage of the outrigger, apart from its seaworthiness, is its 
capacity for takii^ a sea on the beam, thus giving the fisher¬ 
men great latirude of movement. 
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Following the cliff in our canoe, we could see on the <Te5t 
a huge paepae^ the ancient abode of Tahua. Among the 
fissures of the Uva we could make out the burial grounds and 
the scone redoubts from which in days gone by the looknimta 
could signal the anlval of more canoes or of the first incredible 
ships. 

My real mission was about to begin. 


4^ 


Chapter 5 


The Storyteller 

T he tom and ravaged cliffs of Kanavave with their host ctf 
grottoes and shelters in the lava have always been aa 
object of interest and admiration. They constantly spring to 
life> either by the spurting of an enormous blow hole which 
rainbows the rocks, falling In a spray of sunlit pearls, or by the 
sudden flight of seabirds which nest lq the crevices among the 
lava. 

Landslides of pumice stone fell roaring as our canoes skirted 
the coast, Wild goers leaped from spur to spur seeming to 
defy all the laws of gravity. They stopped, Ustened, looked 
at us end then, with a bound, took re^ge in some narrow 
corridor or hid in one of the bird caverns. The white birds 
sped over the cliffs scanning the waves for prey. We stopped 
our canoes, which danced on the waves and the tiller mac took 
his gun. On a jagged spur, a herd of eight goats stared at us. 

One, two, three shots. With heart-rending cries three goats 
rumbled from the cliff in a vertical dive of more than six 
hundred feet. Two landed on the beach. One fell in the 
water. The sea was stained with blood and boiled as the sharks 
attacked. We could see their fins and tails. The goat dis¬ 
appeared in four seconds, carried off into the submarine 
grottoes. The goats which had fallen on the shore were cut 
up and the meat placed streaming with blood on top of the 
luggage. Everyone was happy and we discussed and joked 
about the hunt. Here life is very simplc- 
Far on the horizon, driven on by the squalls, a rainstorm 
bore down on us. The men had spotted it to shouts of 
“Akoi ’ ” So we put about and ran for shelter. We made for 
Cape Matautuoa where we might find a submarine grotto but 
the rain caught us a few yards from the cave mouth and we 
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were carried inside by the svcll. It was a dieam aquarium. 
The water was clear and we could see hundreds of green, 
red or striped fish speeding among a maze of rocks covered 
with orange and violet sea acemooes. The islands had donned 
once more their fairy tale aspect. This was a castle with a 
thousand unexplored dungeons full of shining treasures, of 
opals and diamonds, melancholy in silence, strange with the 
noises of the unknown. 

When the canoe glided over the waves to emerge opposite 
the cape which keeps watch over Hanavave, a man greet^ our 
arrival with a blast on his sea shell and dogs barked. The bng 
rollers propelled our canoe over the black pebbles, co the foot 
of the bluff. 1 was astounded by the mass of lava needles rising 
verticaUy and we could make out the narrow path of the valley 
winding its way up to the Pass of Desire. 

We all dived in the river to cool ourselves and to make the 
customary ablutions before a communal repast. This island 
custom reflects the astonishing cleanliness and the native 
dignity of these men for whom a meal Is an honour paid to 
one^s fellow men and to the gods. 

The etiquette is weU-defined and the courtesy quite natural. 
The first mouthful of food is flung over the sboulda as an 
offering to the gods who to-day are only the errant, hungry 
dogs. The meal is taken sitting on the turf or on a polished 
stone. Banana leaves strewn with dare flowers as a table. All 
the dishes are spread out at the same time and everybody helps 
himself. Sucking pigs are roasted on volcanic scones, popoi, 
kaku, bananas, taro, raw fish and pee... 

At the end of the meal the chief rose to his feet and 
addressed the guests. The islanders have an almost dedicated 
respect for speech and the meaning and value of words. These 
are men who have banished script from their lives. Script 
only transcribed deformed thoughts. XTriting was only speech 
without a glance ; empty words. Speech was the exchange 
and the possibility comprehension and osmosis between 
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men who lived in perpetual contact with reality. Their 
language bad a subtle sound. 

More than two thousand years before the Christian era the 
Tiki had a script. But it was banned from the community 
and preserved as a secret by the initiated whose aim it was to 
aanslate it into symbols embodying the acdoo of life and which 
could be engraved on the very flesh of man in the form of 
tattoos. 

For them now writing is the law of the gendarme who 
decides, cancels, decides anew and when asked about the pro¬ 
blems of birth and death does not know the answer. To many 
white men the absence of a saipt among the tribes imme¬ 
diately stigmatises them as savages. It is very different when 
one understands the reason why they refused to accept this 
mode of commutucadon, the consequences of which in their 
experience of the Christian era were terrible. For the Tiki 
peoples, who follow their destiny in pursuit of the sun, life is 
but a transitory crossing prior to the great voyage of death. 
They have accepted this principle of personal anonymity leav¬ 
ing to those of their people chosen for gifts of premonition 
and awareness the task cff directing the progress of life and 
tiaosDurdflg to future generations the knowledge of goals and 
tabus, confirmed by aeons of genealogies. 

The men of Tiki, knowbg the golden number, primarily 
established as the figures of life tluee and seven as in all 
cosmogonies. From these figures a very pure esoteridsm was 
bom. The figure three represents man, not only in his divine 
trinity, but in the conscruction of the triangle and the 
pyramid : man’s perpetual creation. The figure four repre- 
sents woman i earchbound in her perfect cole of guardian of 
the hearth. The figures three and four, giving the figure 
seven, represents the human couple—eternity rediscovered. 
The perfect value of the circle represented life in its anony¬ 
mity, the human group, The value of the circle had still been 
preserved intact up to two centuries ago. When Herman 
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Melville deserted from his whaler, be learned from chc 
islanders a strange which be remembered at the moment 
when, with his companions, he mutinied at Tahiti. Ho one 
was willing to write his name first below the act of mutiny. 
So, like the Tiki men, they traced in the sand a large circle 
which they then shaded in with the sun’s rays like a childish 
drawing, pronouncing one after the other the name of each of 
the sailors. The Admiralty was never able to discover the ring¬ 
leader of the mutiny. For the men of Tiki the circle repre¬ 
sented the boundless globe, the unknown world of birth and 
death, in which they inscribed perfectly the square, the 
triangle and the cross, which became the human symbols of 
life on earth. These stylissnons were in the nature of a first 
attempt at schematising speech. The signs were so important 
that iey were endowed with a power of immortality, traos* 
misaxble not only to those who drew them but to those whose 
spirits possessed an absolute knowledge of them. 

Prom the perfect cross, the men of Tiki evolved the 
swastika which is merely the symbol of the setting in motion 
of the integral construction of the two axes inscribed in the 
circle. The perfect equal aoss represents the pure cteatioo 
of the god: set in motion by man it was broken at its ends 
and in future represented blind force, that force of evil which 
was to lead man to transgress the established order and to 
aspire to the godhead. These main symbols once established, 
the men of Tiki absorbed their value and in practice made use 
of their fabulous power. After centuries of research, the 
priests finally established a symbolical script which they 
decided could only figure on stones, wood or saaed objects. 
Later it was inscribed on the human body so that men should 
know the value and not use it for the impure divulpdon of 
material ideas. The tattoomg of men was to take place in 
sufiering and lasted about ten years. It retraced on the body 
of the individual his past, bis attributes and his myth. 

A veritable script, not unlike that of Easter Island, was 
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aeaced like a real book, an open book for the coen of cbe lun 
alone ro read. With the ceocuhea it doubtless degenerated but 
on the eve of the occupation of the island by the Whites it 
was soil very much alive and amazingly graphic. When in 
1873 the French govertunent forbade tattooing under pain of 
imprisonment, they doomed to a speedy death a script which 
preserved centuries^d secrets. I was lucky enough to meet 
the last man who in 1901 bad been secretly tattooed, and I 
shall deal more fully with this later. 

Like the Maya codices and the scaec of the Rapanui script, 
the esoteric testament contained in the piccograms of the Tiki 
archipelago has now disappeared for ever. The civilised west 
can be proud of its handiwork. It will not, however, prevent 
us with our habitual hypocrisy from finding it perfectly normal 
chat the king of Denmark, sailors and legionaries should be 
uttooed with effigies whi^ are biiarre in the extreme. 

The Mart^uesas are a world which has been castrated and 
forced CO abandon ia ethics beneath the colonial truncheon. 
But everywhere, barely audible, in the last breath of old men 
who no longer have the strength to cransout cbe past, can be 
divined and beard the secular history we have destroyed. 

Next mortuog I obtained my £rst general impression of 
Hanavave. Planted in cbe centre of the valley was a volcanic 
diff. The valley itself wu a vast crater, luxuriant with Sowers, 
palms and other vegetation and through which a river Bowed, 
descending from a high plateau over mountainous cerrirory and 
many waterfalls. The cliff was a great barrier dividing the 
vaUey<rater into two halfmoons, each surmounted with tbc 
extraordinary eminences of lava that 1 bad already noticed 
from the sea and which rose above tbc rocky crests like 
enormous pballuses. The Bay of the Virgins was named in 
association with this phenomenon of nature. 

I looked round on all sides crying to hod breaks in the rock 
face at the head of the valley. Tbc track led us above a 
mountain torrent tdiich foamed over boulders wedged in the 
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roots of mape and to the foot of the aatcr. To our left was 
the dd path which once led to the Pass of Desire where the 
women waited for the return of the men who had gone down 
into the forbidden valley. We continued on our way towards 
^e head of the valley making for the waterfall. The rock 
face overhung six hundred feet. The falls ended in a natural 
basin. Long^eaied eels live in this dny teservoirWabulous 
beasts which are only co be found is the lakes of the craters 
here and in Madagascar. This rocky arena> narrow and 
imposing, served in the old days as a place of meditation for 
the Tahua, a shrine of pagan worship where men found silence 
and the mute presence of nature. One can imagine the majesty 
of the ceremonies which took place in such a setting. 

The setting sun lie up the cliff, until its rays reached (he 
Pass of Desire ; i(s last rays ffasbed through the pasa heralding 
(he approach of night. Fires were absorbing the flower- 
scenc^ air. We watched the first stars. 

Three, four, seven lamps, zigzagged towarda us, outlining 
the silhouettes of their bearers. They arrived in silence regal 
as kings and sac down on the stones of the paepae. Night m 
the islands is sad. A great silence has by force of dicum- 
stances replaced the feasts and the jousts, the dances and the 
ceremonies. Nothing remalne, everything has been forbidden, 
confiscated, ridiculed. 

A diaphanous moon swathed the clouds and the volley in a 
scarf of light. A woman draped white like the aociesit tapa, 
stuped forward—a marble silhouette holding a sleeping child 
in her arms. Her impassive face seemed to listen co the 
mysterious call of the tupapau the spirits of the night. The 
man at my side smoked. We waited for the storyteller. 

Gendy, almost ioaudibly, rose bis soft voice. His eyes were 
dosed. 

It was Atea the Great, the husband destined for Atanua 

It was Atea the vault of tiie sky who melts with die 
eanh*a horizon. 
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Arc there anywhere in the world women more bcautifuJ> lUsotn and 
natural in their bearing? 
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Ic was Atea che deep root 

Ic was Atea cbe source of all the Gods 

Ic was Acea who proaeaced his hosts 

It was Atea the diadem of the slcy and the earth 

It was Atea cbe true god. 

The ancient reUgion of the men of Tiki . . . The story¬ 
teller went on: 

Ic is sex which writhes 

It is the sex of the female 

The sex which desires Atea 

The sex which desires the sex to pierce it 

E fcua mo8 mi 9 

Come ray love> lec us go 

For now the shadows have begun to fall 

Come, my Kua, burry, hurry, 

Kua, ray beloved Kua 

Come, let us go to a shady spot for day has died, 

Come, Kua, ray love my tweet. 

Stay with me, Kua, my love, 

Seay here with me. 

The day has gone, let us calk of love, 

0 Kuat Under the shade of che biape, in the shade. 

0 Kua I The biapo is a beautiful tree erect as a temple of 
love, here are ics roots banging down to the soil, the birds 
settle on them, 0 Kua, and enjoy the fruits. 

Let us gather the fruits of love, 0 Kua and let us never be 
assuaged. God is like nun, 0 Kua, be loves both you and I. 
I love you with an eternal love 
0 Kua I I will keep you for ever 
My love for you is immense 
Let us embrace O Kua I 
To thank che God of Love 
Let us thank him fervently, 0 Kua) 

Little creature at my side... 

The moon rent the clouds. The valley was bathed in a 
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black light which turned the plumes of the coconut palms to 
quicksilver. “ The moon makes the finest flowers open their 
petals.” 

It is the moon which is the wind 

It is the moon which U the power and the force 

It is the smoky water of the cascades 

The water of the falls 

The moon is the image of jealousy 

The moon is the sorrow of love 

The moon is the beauty of man 

The moon is the beauty of woman 

The moon is the sea which descends gently 

It is the full sea and the changing sea 

The moon which precedes love! 

In this way in the old days, each night the people of Tiki 
learned the marvels of their legends, the grandeur of their 
religion. In their huts the night lights of candleouts burned 
all night. The children could dream in peace because for them 
each night there was a new legend from the Little Prince.” 

Under the infinite peace of the stars the man uttered his 
prayer: 

Save me I save me 

It is the night of the gods 

Watch over me. Near me, 0 God I 

Save me from the eocbantments of sudden death 

Allow me and my spirit to live and rest in peace. 

This night 
OGodl 

The night ended like the book of the Word. Under the 
mei, the stoall lamps twinkled while the men of Haoavave 
gazed at me. 

What has remained of the people of the Tikd? 

Sixty-five inbabitanta in the valley of Kanavave. 


Forbidden Music 


D awn bad hardly broken when Pau brought the borses 
CO the river to drink near small children splashing 
bapplly. Two men came and said " Good morning^"’ suggest¬ 
ing chat they should accompany me. 

I suspected that the idea of seeing a white man hack bis 
way through the forest with the machete I was sharpening 
amused them. 

We rode in the island manner without a saddle and with a 
rope passed through the borse*s mouth as a simple soaffle, It 
is a wonderful sensation, for man and beast are as one, The 
holies fed this and follow the least indication of the rider. 
The path had once been a huge raised scone road where five 
men could walk abreast. I was immedistdy struck by cbe 
significance of its construction, so similar to the pre-Columbian 
roads which cbe Mayas and Incas built across the Andean 
Cordilleras. The edges were defined by huge quarried blocks 
each weighing about four hundred pounds. The centre was 
banked up with scones over which polished flagstones bad 
been laid. It must have been a well-established society to have 
been capable of creatiog such a system of roads and habitatxons 
in a country which bristles with lava. The highway was often 
cut by canals about ten yards wide designed to lead off the 
swiftly ruunlog waters during the big rains and thus prevent 
its being washed away. 

We emerged on a plateau which rose in a gende slope to 
the foot of the mountain containh^ die Pass of Desire. In 
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olden days the path ran up to the base of the precipice, on 
through the lianas and finally arrived at the last 300-foot 
escarpment of bare rock face in which a stairway bad been cut 
leading to the pass, i,$oo feet above the valley. 

To reach this pass and cross it to the east coast was my 
aim. As I shall esplain later, the rocky steps bad been broken, 
making it impossible to climb the wall. The only altemadve 
was a ten-mile sea voyage round the windward capes. 

On our way home Pau caught prawns and we picked a few 
bunches of watercress which the women cooked with the uru 
for our supper. Round the coconut fire we watched night steal 
into the valley. This was the hour when long ago could be 
beard the plaint of the viws —long reed flutes like those used 
by the Amazon Indians. 

One of my great wishes was to hear and try to notate this 
music which had almost disappeared from the islands. The 
chief seemed surprised that a white man could love this music 
which the colonials had cried for more than a century to make 
them forget. " Mik^o nui /" be said at last. Mortal sin," 
That is what the missionary bad told him. I should have 
constant difficulty in trying co make these men forget the 
gruesome bans imposed by the missionaries, with fines, con¬ 
fidence cricks and threats of purgatory and bell. Poor savages I 

The night was so fine that we remained under the porch 
of the hut, admiring in the moonlight the Immense surround¬ 
ing crater which seemed to close in imperceptibly on the valley. 
One had the disturbing feeling of being a prisoner In a world 
built on a divine scale, a realm into which man had bem flimg 
haphazardly. It was perhaps this idea which made the men 
of the islands fear the night and never sleep without the 
comforting presence of a night light. These little lamps 
gleamed everywhere, like the reflection of stars in a lake, 
vanishing only with the first glimmers of dawn. 

The villagers came again and grouped themselves around 
us, each carrying his little lamp. The chief sat sflendy by my 
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y side and we smoked without exchanging a word. Then he 

stood up, placed a lamp on the empty paepae in front of my 
but. A regal old woman rose in her long black paieo; her hair 
bung down In two long plaits; her face was impassive. A few 
men and women went over and took their place beside her. 
The women sac down tailor fashion; the men squatted on a 
stone beside them, each with bis head in his hands. Tbeii 
eyes, which seemed unaware of us, were lost in the quest of 
an unattainable dream. 

^ Tau tino ite r^po I My body is In the earth! And the song 

rose, floating like the surging waves, telling of eyes about to 
dose. 

' My body is in the earth 
And I see your eyes 

i I, whose eyes are dosed for ever ...* 

The women were singing the rari, the old grave rhythm of 
the tribe. In the light of the lamps, their waving bands seemed 
CO be picking invisible flowers or to be following the flight of 
the gulls. 

* The moon, playing hide and seek in the clouds, lit up for 

a moment the giant lava bill where, under the winds and the 
song of the surf rested the canoe^haped cofilas in which their 
ancestors slept, far from the sight of men. 

* On the earth there are flowers 
In the mountain the dead chief 
In the sky the great journey... * 

The great journey of the setting sun which lured men and 
^ abandoned them dying but intoxicated by their desires. The 

migrations bad been too long; at their journey's end they found 
death. 

Those faces and looks in front of me which seemed sdll to 
be sailing in search of the islands wrote for me the pages of 
^ this book. These young people whom we term primitive, they 

alone know bow to efface themselves in the uldmate chivalry 
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of &ileQce, As an ultimate safeguard of their past, they have 
retained the terrible defence of a stnile. 

At my side Pau was asleep or dreaming, his head on the 
polished flagstone, which outlined bis steely features in the 
moonlight, Was I dreaming too? 

* * * 

The pau, the heavy $bark>skm drums, summoned the valley 
to admire the sight of the son dancers, 

Te Moana entered, followed by his warriors. The wild notes 
of the sea shell rang out and the allied tribes, Twis> Happas 
and Taioas, rushed into the arena in full war dressy a vast 
“ Hurrah ” seemed to fall from the skies. Kaising our eyes 
we saw on the aurrounding crests groups of natives who had 
seeded upon them like eagles. A call for help rang out and 
down the steep slope of the mountain coursed a torrent of four 
or five hundred warriors whose red and white cloaks opened 
CO the sunlight like bright wings. At the same time, at the 
entrance to the arena, resolute, arrogant and proud, appeared 
the war-like tribes of the eastern part of the island. 

Co their heads they wore the ravaka, a large fan of dark 
green feathers. The fUlet which ran from one temple to the 
ocher was a aescent tolaid with scarlet balls studded like a 
mosaic and fixed with gum. Two large, oval, whitewashed 
wooden plaques, fastened on a level with the ears, framed their 
faces. A cloak of tapa; a corselet of scarlet flannel secured 
by a gleaming mother of pearl medallion; a belt from which 
hung bunches of hair and skulls filled with little rattling 
pebbles completed tht war paint. The old men and the 
priests with blue tattooing were naked. All the chiefs carried 
large white fans. Yellow coconut oil made the cattooings a 
greenish hue. 

The women hardly moved and there was lictle gossip. They 
were dressed in their newest and most ample Capas, for luxury 
Is measured by the amplitude of this cloak. Their headdresses 
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^ were just as complicated as those of the men, cooaistifig of a 

headband of fine tapa, and a visor of yellow or red cock's 
feathers, raised like a helmet, From their ears hung red and 
green garlands and every woman waved a seini<ircular fan. 
The whole iplendoui of savage pomp was all around. The 
languorous, garlanded women, with their rounded shoulders 
and full breasts, afforded an unforgettable sight, 

A kind of master of ceremonies, holding a beribboned wand, 
showed the various strange tribes to thdr seats. The feast then 
) opened with an explosion of war-like hurrahs which were taken 

up by the public. Soon the tom-tom began to throb and all 
the tribes in chorus intoned a hymn In honour of the new 
Tahua, The music was grave, slow and lilting. The echoing 
drumsticks and dapping of hands served ss an accompaniment. 
War songs followed. Individual warriors beat their right hands 
with such force on their left arms that the fieah was brdsed 
and \bt blood finally spurted, A certain agitation began to 
take hold of the audience ^ tavahas swayed and fans flunered; 
guttural aies fiew from one group to the other and an occa- 
^ aional silvery laugh came from a young girl at the attentions 

* of the nave nave, the handsome genial poets, much beloved 

by the women and envied by the men.., 

A pantagruelian march past put an end to the war chants. 
Ac least a hundred Kanakas carrying whole roast pigs strung 
on bamboo poles, bags of woven leaves full of keika, yams, 
> hands of bananas, and popol In the shape of canoes, entered 

the stage and laid down their fruit and roasts on beds of leaves, 
The feast began. 

^ A woman, looking up to the sky with dreamy eyes, mur¬ 

mured this love song which her companions repeated in an 
undertone with weaving hands: 

Kehu iuhu e 
K«ku kehu te moaru 

\ Te maua twoteme Icteie 

^ Eua vahi ua 
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Etahi o pene ksi koic 
E tw ta eva hinenao 
Mti tai mai Mctuehitu 
Autaipi $ 

Ic is night-^rnghc, nig^c on the sea 

I gave a kiss co locete 

He hat two horns of hair 

And a pene of dolpbin*s teeth 

I love bim very much 

He comes from the Moruehlcu Sea 

He is Che son of Aucaipl. 

A triumphal procession followed. Pretty Hcile girls were 
carried on the shoulders of robust men. They were dressed in 
a volumiooua tape robe with triple folds, falling in a train 
carried by ocher young girls acting as pages. One by one they 
were set down, some on a huge mat and others on stone 
pedestals: from this moment they became taboo. 

Discarding their mantles, the girls adorned their fingers 
with rings of feather and tufts of white fur, Those on the 
mat carried out a dance which consisted of leaping alternately 
on each foot with circular movements of the hips and fluttering 
of wrists. The statues pivored ciiher from modesty to avoid 
the ardent looks focussed upon them or from coquetry. The 
dancers, tbcii frail, delicate bodies beaded with perspiration, 
then assumed graceful postures while four women posted at 
the comers of the mat fanned them. 

Nov the bearers who alone had the right to couch them 
picked them up once more and after wrapping them in their 
mantles carried them to a abed where they were put in the 
care of matrons. The time bad not yet come when, in accord¬ 
ance with the custom of which I shall ccU later, they bad 
acquired the right to change thdr name. 

At sunset a torchlight procession ^th music sec out to lay 
offerings at the feet of the gods- The Tiki draped in a tapa 
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with a diadem of cock’s feathers oo ic$ head wbs earned oq a 
palanquin strewn with greenery. 

Around the figure a host of white wands were planted like 
candles. Four men followed teminiscent of Roman Liccors 
casryiQg the faxes; next came four women disguised as war¬ 
riors, and then the porters with a roast pig, calabashes of 
kave, rosewood jars of popoi decorated with red tufts, bunches 
of feathers and dusters of beads. 

After these had been placed oo the altar next to a dog which 
had been saalficed, the offerings followed the Tiki into a vabi 
tapu, a sanctuary of the gods. 

It was night and I know that the men of Hanavave accom¬ 
panied me dll daybreak in a ceremony of olden days. 
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The Forgotten Tomb 

A cock crowed. Um and the flying flsb which Tioka had 
caught were cooking on the fire. Now we could get 
ready to leave. Armed with oui machetes we set out on a 
new reconnaissance through the valley which forms a left and 
forested flank to the cliff. 

A dny stream meandered and gleamed among the wild lilies, 
an Aria^e thread to guide oui steps through the forest. On 
all sides we could see the paepae covered with wild vanilla^ 
the sprawling roots of giant hiapo tan over the stones, lifting 
them high up into the branches. We advanced slowly high 
up the bank to get a better view of the dense jungle. Suddenly, 
perhaps thanks to the sun filtering among the aeepers, 1 caught 
sight of a stone facade which seemed higher than normal. We 
descended to the river, using our machetes, but we lost our 
bearings and had to climb a tree to discover our posiuon. 

We backed our way through the undergrowth, wriggled 
through creepers and suddenly a narrow corridor loomed ahead 
of us barred by a vast square of stones, twelve feet long and 
nine feet high, apparently still intact beneath its mande of 
roots. 

Our first job was to cut down the tall aecs and clear the 
undergrowth. It Turned out to be a building, the house of a 
Tahua which on his death has served as bis burial place, the 
hacaa. From a platform of polished stone a staircase led to 
another on which the house was built. The floor of the betas 
had been hollowed out to serve as a coffin and then covered 
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wicb a tombstone of red tufa. It seemed to be carved with 
seven piccograpbs which would have to be cleaned—an arduous 
and medculotu task needing a scraper and water. Gradually 
the true colour of the stone re-appeared. It was a very bright 
clear orange, a mixture of volcanic tufa, very difficult to work, 
but the carvings stood out about half an Inch in relief. Cut in 
a perfect siz-fooc square, the fiagscones must have weighed 
ihoat 1,200 lbs. 

One could not fail to be impressed at the thought of the 
considerable labour required to erect such a comb, when one 
reflected chat the stone had to be quarried from the top of che 
cliff, cut on che spot and then slowly carried down to che valley. 
How did these men who were ignorant of the wheel manage 
to transport such monuments? I was co discover the explana¬ 
tion when, with che chief's permission, 1 excavated a comb 
the following day. 

A study of the scone revealed four ridges representing che 
Tiki man inserted in his square. A maze-Uke pattern was che 
path the dead man would have to take before arriving in che 
realm of the gods: on closer examinadon I noticed that while 
all the lines seemed to lead co che goal, one only actually 
reached it. 

Two more unexpected figures were engraved side by side r 
namely, men with leonine faces and enormous pierced ears, 
the famous ** long ears " of Amazonia and Easter Island. These 
figures lefc no doubt In my mind for the face was diffeienc 
from che representation of the Tiki. It was carefully drawn 
and wore a different expression, the skull was not fiacteoed 
at che cop and the long ears were pierced with holes. One 
of the figures represenced teaching, the symbol of cbe Tahua 
i^uch was engraved here on the tomb: the second represented 
knowledge. Another tombstone stood perpendicular to this but 
bore no carving. 

The discovery amazed the men of che valley who were 
unaware that these sculptures existed, although they had been 
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carved ooly two hundred years ago. I could not help tKinHng 
of the problem of after-life which, for the men of Tiki, was 
the peaceful outcome of their teiresdal esotericism, a renais¬ 
sance to be awaited with the punctuality and serenity of things 
bog foreseen and desired. 

Death was merely the return to Havaiks, the land of their 
ancestors, their Elysian fields. I wrote these pages that 
night... 

Death among the men of the Tiki was the climax of a life, 
and people whose religion taught meditation had long since 
been prepared for the great journey. The maladies of the 
islands were all considered as a punishment from the gods for 
having broken a tabu. Leprosy, for example, was punishment 
for sexual intercourse dtiting the period of menstniadon. 

Abscesses formed from having eaten fish reserved for die 
Tahua, Madness attacked those who had eaten tabu fruits. 
All these maladies were attributed to the gods. Death there¬ 
fore did not terrify the men of the Tiki. It was, in fact, only 
a passage, the true purgatory before retumbg to Havaiki. As 
soon as the first signs of approaching death appeared a man 
hollowed out his canoe—a coffin in which be lay down several 
times before he died. He attended all the funeral preparations, 
carefully supervising the performance of the ritual which was 
to prepare him for his long journey to heaven. 

The whole family surrounded the coffin and at the first 
signs of his death throes the chants rose accompanying the 
Haka-Heva, a dance which the prettiesc women performed 
naked before the eyes of the dying man, so that be could take 
mto the beyond a vision of the most beautiful things on earth. 
When the last breath of life left the body the widow pinched 
the man^s nose and mouth to try and retain for a few seconds 
the spirit that was about to escape. A long wail would then 
ring tiirougb the valley announcing bis departure for Havaiki. 

The corpse was washed, adorned vnth all the man's treasures 
tod exposed to the public gaze. Then b^an a meticulous 
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ceremonial which was faithfully ebserved so that the dead man 
could cross all the narrows of his long journey towards eternity. 
Unless all the phases of this ceremony were scrupulously 
followed, he could return to earth and torment the living. 

The obsequies were of great importance when it was a ques- 
non of a high dignity. When a chief or a high priest died, no 
fire was allowed to be lit for seven days and no one was allowed 
CO leave the paepae or perform any profane act. 

The first night of the wake was spent In singing the komumu, 
interspersed with long sobs. The following day the corpse, 
after being carefully washed, was wrapped in a huge strip of 
white tapa, sometimes twenty yards long. In this garb the 
body was laid in the centre of the hut which was decorated 
with taps pennants and coconut palms plaited with leaves. Next 
it was placed on a huge wooden cresde exposed to the sun 
which gradually dried up the flesh inside the tapa. 

There is an account by Radiguet, wricteo in iS4$, of the 
making of this tapa. “ The operation is simple enough: the 
woman cuta a piece of bark, mei for preference, at a place 
where there i$ no knot. She washes the itrip in cbe river, 
letting it soak for several hours if necessary to soften it. The 
work is now prepared. It only remains to take two very simple 
instruments which serve to make the material: a weU-poUsbed, 
sligbdy convex stone for beating and a square mallet of Iron 
w^ fifteen inches long with a face of not more than two 
inches. Tbe latter is ridges along its length and these ridges 
give the material its special texture. 

“ Squatting in front of cbe polished stone, a wooden bucket 
at her side, the woman begins this alow work^ tbe more rhyth¬ 
mic it is, the more perfect will be tbe result. She lays tbe 
piece of bark on the stone and begins to beat ic at one end 
with swift blows until the bark gradually distends. When tbe 
whole length of tbe material has been buten ic is turned over 
and the work begins on tbe back. Then ic is folded In two 
or three thicknesses and beaten vigorously. 
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“ The material is frequently moistened from the bucket of 
water until at last it is possible to roll and beat it like a ball 
of potter’s day. Finally the macehal is stretched out while 
stiU damp and placed to dry on a stone chat has been warmed 
by the sun. To prevent li shrinking the edges arc weighed 
down with pebbles. From a piece of bark forty inches long by 
eigbty> a woman used to be able to obtain about one square 
yard of material. 

“ Tapa is a marvellous maceiial for the islands. It is Llgbt> 
cool and lets through the wind. A tear can immediately be 
repaired by beating the two edges together. It has all the 
atiffoes of starched material/’ 

During the night the body was carefully frictioned and 
salved with pani, a tmxture of coconut oil, dare flowers and 
various other concoctions made from leaves and sweet smelling 
wild herbs. 

This procedure, followed over several days, finally produced 
muflunifl Cation, 

The period of mourning lasted almost a week. All the 
families, and somedmes a whole valley if the dead person was 
an important figure, attet^ed. Laid out regally in his white 
taps, the body was in evidence at all the feasts which in their 
gaiety, abundance and exchange of couversadon were to 
remind him of his life on earth, 

If file dead "un had been a chief or was a high priest who 
waa to be deified, he took the name of Atua, inunortalising 
him. Tbe ritual then exacted that nine feasts should take place, 
during which seven human victims were sacrificed. 

As soon as tbe corpse was considered to be sufficiently em¬ 
balmed it was placed in its canoe coffin, tbe vaka-cupapau, 
covered with a sort of but of coconut palm leaves with a Uttle 
opening through which could be inserted tbe offerings, Tbe 
body surrounded with it last earthly gifts, weapons and ritual 
jewels, remained exposed in tbe vaka-tupapau ucdl it began 
to decompose. This somedmes took several mocchs. Tbe bones 
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were then carefully collected. The families chose a few of them 
to make into cercain sacred carved ob)ects> in particular the 
ivo-po, a kind of ring threaded with tresses of hair. 

AU the objects which had surrounded the dead raan were 
burned. If he had died of a disease even the bouse was 
destroyed and the paepae abandoned. 

For a long time the dead man continued to receive offerings, 
which would not only help him on his way but preserve the 
living against the anger of ihc spirit. 

« < * 

To open a tomb was a most delicate affair, particularly on 
the moral plane. I bad to have a long conversation with the 
men of Hanavave before I could risk undertaking this cask, 
which could well have seemed desecradoo. 

Padently, night after night, I eaplaioed why I wanted to 
carry out these excavations and gave my word of honour that 
nothing would be ransacked or stolen as bad usually happened. 

One evening the chief cold me chat he bad chosen six men 
to accompany me and chat the opening of the tomb would take 
place the following morning at daybreak, 

1 reflected late into the night. Although in my heart I know 
the value and probity of my work, I did sometimes doubt in 
tbe face of the completely different oudook possessed by these 
men. 

It was sdll dark when Pau woke me up. Everything was 
ready. I did not know how we should proceed in our task 
of raising the heavy tombstone but I asked no questions. As 
soon as we arrived In sight of the tomb the men plunged into 
the undergrowth. I could hear tbe ring of tbe blad^. One by 
one they returned, shouldering a stout, carefully whittled 
branch of bourao. We took up positions roimd tbe scone. I did 
not know exaedy bow to take hold of it for it rested perfectly 
on its support We had to proceed with caution for it rested 
on small rims and any loss of balance would have made it 
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topple and break under its own we^ht. Two nooses of rope 
were finally passed »^nHgr and round. 

Then three long bourao poles were passed through the 
loc^s above cbe stone crossed like the spokes of a ship's cap' 
Stan. Each man took hc^d of one end. At last I knew the 
principle of how cbe men of Tiki, like their brothers of 
Rapaoui, could transport the stones weighing several cons 
which they used in building their cyclopean monumenta. 

The rope was tautened carefully to avoid any shock and 
to find the exact balance. The men never spoke. A glance 
was exchanged and their muscles grew cense under the effort. 
Gently cbe stone came loose. It moved inch by inch. The sun 
infiltrated. The white bonea gleamed on the black soil. Two 
skeletons lay side by side with their arms close to their sides 
and their beads facing the east. 

I descended into the hollow alone to examine them, a man 
and a woman. Strips of tapa were still attached to their riba 
but time had reduced all votive objects to duit. A few pieces 
of shell were all chat remained of the paekea, the funeral 
adornment on Tabua'a forehead. This comb could not have 
been more than two hundred years old. 

At the extremities of the crypt were two squares of red 
tufa, serving as a pillow and footrest for the dead man. Like 
the Egyptians, the old islanders placed in their coffin canoes 
a neck rest in the form of a cresceot moon or a solar barque 
which was to support cbe bead on the long voyage to eternity. 
Sometimes the hair, plaited in cresses, was inserted into boles 
in the bows of the canoe. 

The tombatone was engraved only on one surface and the 
figures aligned on a single side. In the centre two licUe Tikis 
back to back represented the twin principles of the double 
and the shadow. Oo the right three human figures denoted 
the divine trinity reunited in unity, death. Each was a man 
enclosed in a aide, his two arms raised at right angles, his 
two legs folded back at the same angle, the embryonic r ep resen- 
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tadon of man before hi$ endowment with inceUigence: toad, 
lizard or reptile. The men stared at me in nervous silence. 
Aa soon as I had doished and the objects had been photo¬ 
graphed the stone was replaced. 

Each day we discovered new tesdmonies of the past. I was 
quite convinced that coSins sdll reseed in the contours of 
die wall of lava that loomed in front of my but. One day the 
chief decided to accompany Pau and myself. 

The lava bristled with rough protrusions which broke off 
at the lease pressure, making it difficult to get a safe hold, 
so we tackled the climb barefooted with the aid of our machetes 
and a mountaineering rope. 

There was no question of attacking the fortress frontally 
for there were coo many overhangs. We should have to 
approach the ridge sunounding the crater and come upon it 
from the rear. 

With difficulty we climbed the first mapc<oveted escarp¬ 
ment. The forest was wet and our bare feet skated in warm 
mud which trickled between our toes. Two hours later we 
reached the summit, a dny ridge windswept and arid. 

We descended, glued against the rock face six hundred feet 
above the forest. The tiny village lay below. We arrived at 
an enormous coa, its roots clutching to the rocks. Thirty feet 
below the chief, who had preceded us, now sigoaLled ua to 
wait. He would throw us a rope so that we could descend 
in safety. We belayed it solidly to the roots, Then we hurled 
ourselves into the void, using oui feet on the rock face, and 
so discovered a huge fault in the formation of a cave. Wc 
slipped into the corridor where the coffins stood in rows. 

Three huge canoes each full of bones faced the rising sun 
which for centuries bad brought to them the sweemess of life 
even in death. Sheltered from the rain, the damp and decay, 
the bones, exposed to the sun, had turned a strange striped 
pink. 

In one coffin the thick tapa mattress had been almost entirely 
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preserved, the decomposing body having only eaten away a 
small strip. The bones now lay there on a snowy shroud. This 
capa must have been sumptuous for ten thicknesses remained 
intact. 

The hair of a woman bad been completely preserved, 
making the skuU look like a mask. The strangest thing—I 
could not credit this although in 1595 Quiros reported the 
presence of many blonde natives—was the beautiful light 
chestnut colour of this flowing mane. 

We stood silent. Perhaps we were awed by the presence 
of the dead, by the still living hair, that blor^e hair. I asked 
the chief’s permission to cut off a lock. It would be a precious 
document for me. He also authorised me to take a piece of 
the taps because the texture was of the greatest interest. I 
could not stay there coo longj it was already a miracle that the 
chief had allowed 6e visit. 

How were these canoe^fBns placed there? 

Per the islands it was no mystery. The gods gave men the 
superhuman power necessary to carry out this last procession. 
When man concentrated be acquired extraordinary power. 
These fabulous exploits of which they themselves would no 
longer be capable, have entered into the domain of legend. 
Actually theii ancestors had built a long road to the caves and 
erected staircases. 

The coffins were hoisted by bourao ropes. Then, having 
Mocked the entrance to the caves, the men destroyed their 
temporary passages and the vegetation soon hid all traces of 
the disturbed terrain. Just as rapidly the site became uolmown 
except to the family. I discussed this subject with the men 
but ffiey would never admit it, malncaining that the aodents 
bad done this work with the aid of the gods. 
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The Love Legend of Tohuia 

I N the durance we could bear the dull rumble of the storm. 

Facu Hiva dooned its indigo doak«—a dark backcloth 
against which the lightning played. 

Crouching in our but we waited for the lightning to give 
us a lurid vision of the volcanic world which seemed to conjure 
up before oui eyes the tragic history of the birth of Fatu 
Hiva. 

The cliffs lit up) their shapes spurting into the void» chasing 
terrified term into the night. 

The storm suddenly burst in violence, crashing against the 
lava with zigzag lightning flashes, bowing green vaults of the 
forest and staining the stream a murderous red. 

We smoked, listening to the sound of the downpour beadng 
on the leafy roof. The east wind sprang up off Hivaoa, and 
the gusts chased away the storm. Fatu Hiva was rebom in 
the silvery music of the falls which in their hundreds cascaded 
down the face of the cliffs. Next monxing dawn would reveal 
the mountainsides sparkling with geysers. 

Now everyone In the hut remained sUenc, encouraging the 
story teller to speak and guide them through another eight 
of dreams. 

Calmly the voice of Ritepatoa began to relate the beautiful 
love legend of Tohuia. 

* * * 

After leaving king Tuaokakiu, Tevaitotokua lived for a few 
lonely moons in the valley of Hanamoobe. 

She took a new lover and chose Tohuia (the aze of peace). 
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One day rwo tupapau (ghosts) arrived at the door of their 
hut. 

These two ghosts were called Poii and Poaa. As soon as 
he saw them Tohuia said: “ Stay with us> we'll have a feast 
together.” And he said to Tevaicotokua^ *' Prepare the feast 
and go fetch water from the river.” 

Then Tevaicotokua descended to the river which she found 
completely dried up, and to find water she bad to climb far 
into the valley. 

During this dme Foti and Poaa said to Tohuia r ** Leave 
your wife who is ugly. If you follow us we will lead you to 
a woman of unimagioable beauty.” 

Is it possible,” replied Tohuia, ** chat there is a woman 
more beautiful chan mine?” 

” Your wife is hideous compared with the one we wish to 
give you,” replied the ghosts. " Her skin is as white as the 
milif of the coconut.” 

Then Tohuia fell In love with this mysterious woman. 

At last Tevaitotokua returned from the depths of the valley 
and began to prepare the meal, but the two ghosta said: " Do 
DOC trouble, we have finished eating.” 

That evening Tohuia said to his wife. ” Come, we’ll go 
and fish on the reef.” When they reached the rocky promon¬ 
tory, Tohuia said to her: “ Let us rather bacbe.” 

And they swum for a long dme, a very long dme for Tohuia 
wanted Tevaitotokua to be so dred that she would fall into a 
deep sleep. And this happened as soon as they returned to 
the but. 

Then Tohuia left the hut and woke his two brothers and 
said to them: ” Poii and Poaa have come and promised to 
give me the most beautiful woman on the island. Gome with 
me.” And his two brothers replied: ” They have lied to you, 
Tohuia, for we know this woman, she is ugly and full of sores.” 

But Tohuia would not listen. Seeing that he would not be 
dissuaded they fetched his outrigger and said to him: ** Come.” 
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Tevaitotokua awoke just before dawo to fitid that her husband 
had gone. 

She got up and scarced co search for bim through the valleys. 
From the hill she saw an outrigger disappearing in the distance 
and thought that this must be Tohuia. ** Come back, Tohuia,” 
she cried, “ come back.** 

But the canoe sailed on. 

Then, crazed with despair, Tevaitotokua climbed the rocks 
above the bay until she fell and died at the foot of the cliff. 

From Che canoe Tohuia beard her death cry and said to his 
brothers: “ Let us go back.” 

” It’s too late now.” 

” Put about,” said Tohuia, and the canoe put about. He 
and his brothers then looked for the body and placed it on a 
psepae which they built. 

they had finished their work Tohuia said: ** Now let 
us go and lo^ for the woman the ghosts promised me.” 

They arrived at the bone of Foli and Poaa who led Tohuia 
to the woman he bad so ardently desired. Then the two 
brothers said to Tohuia: **Look at the woman whom the 
Tupapau promised you. Look how ugly she is. We told you 
ae." 

** Her name is Teeifainu.” 

And when Tohuia approached her, the woman cried: “ Do 
not come near me. Look at my sores. Do not catch the disease 
which is eating me away. Leave me, for you are handsome.” 

But Tohuia turned a deaf ear and went so far as to accord 
her the pleasures of love. Poii and Poaa then approached and 
killed Tohuia and for three days feasted on bis corpse. 

His two brothers collected his bones and brought Tohuia 
back to life. 

And three dmes the devils killed Tohuia, ate him, and three 
times his brothers resuscitated him. 

Seeing that Tohuia was always brought back to life the 
devils grew tried and left him in peace. 
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Tohuia then remained with Teeifainu who was expecdog 
a child, One day the woman asked Tobuia to go and get her 
some fish for which she had a longing and since be could never 
refuse her anything he went fishing. 

On seeing this the two brothers waited a little, stole up on 
Teeifainu and killed her, then they left and hid in the moun¬ 
tains. 

Go his retxim from fishing Tohuia found Teeifalnu’s body 
and searched everywhere for his brothers. Tired of being alone 
he took his outrigger and returned to Hanamoobe. 

As soon as be arrived in the valley he visited the paepae on 
which the body of Tevaitotokua reposed and to his amazement 
noticed chat his wife's body had not decomposed. 

**My wife is beautiful,” said Tohuia. He wrapped up all 
the finery and all her capa in a bundle of leaves and descended 
into Havalki to find her spirit. 

And the maze which leads to the realm of death is long but 
at last Tohuia anived and met Te Upu-Torofid (the guiding 
band). 

“ Te Upu-Torofid, Prince of the Dead,” he said, " tell me, 
have you seen the spirit of Tevaitotokua who is my wife^” 

And Te Upu-Torofid replied: ” Yes, she Is the most beauti¬ 
ful woman in Havaiki.” 

” I have come to find her,” said Tobuia. 

” Stay here and you will soon see the spirit of your wife 
pass,” replied the Prince of the Dead. '^Hide yourself and 
watch.” 

Tohuia hid behind the prince's cloak and as soon as he 
caught sight of Tevaitotokua be said: ”Prince, that i$ my 
wife.’* 

The girl approached the Prince of the Dead and asked per¬ 
mission to go bathing with the other spirits. You must bathe 
at my side,” replied Te Upu-Torofid. 

The girl bathed In the shelter of the prince’s cloak and 
when she had finished she said: “ Give me my robe.” 
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And chc prince passed her the wedding dress she had 
brought. Tevaitotokua took the dress and cried: “ Oh, Prince, 
the smell of this tapa reminds me of my life on eartii.” 

Tobuia bad tied the neck of the dress and when Tevaito- 
cokua tried to put it on she foxmd herself a prisoner. Then he 
put his arms round his wife and held her fast. 

Upon seeing this the prince said to him: “Now, in no 
circumstances must you let Tevaitotokua go. Even if your wife 
asks you for a drink, to look or to make love with you, in no 
circumstances must you loosen your embrace or her spirit will 
return to Havaiki.” 

Tobuia listened and returned to earth. As soon as he 
reached the valley of Hanamoobe he visited (be paepae where 
the corpse of his wife lay motionless. 

Then be gently took the spirit and introduced it into the 
ear. 

Gradually the toes began to move. On seeing this Tohuia 
said: “ My wife is alive/’ Gently the foot, the leg, the arms 
and the Wy began to dutter. “ My wife is alive/’ repeated 
Tohuis and Tevaitocokua^s eyes opened. 

“ Ob, I have slept so long,” she said. 

“No, you have not slept,” replied Tohuia, “but now, 
Tevaitotokua, there is life in you. I can smell your perfume 
now, Tevaitotokua, you are my wife with whom 1 shall live 
for ever in all the ecsucy of love I ” 

* * « 

The legend was so beautiful that dawn surprised us wide- 
eyed at the marvellous spectacle of the first gleams of day, 
bordering the lips of the crater with its rose-hued and silvery 
waterfalls. 
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Chapter 9 

The Island that Died 

D espite cbc rain-soaked roads we set out to reconooicre 
on horseback in cbe direcdoo of the Omoa pass. The 
nver8> laden with red silt, were in space and the horses bad 
great difficulty in crossing the fords. 

We began the sdff climb once more to cbe crest above 
Hanavave, where the view was magnidceot: on all sides the 
cascades fell, seeping into all the rocky crannies, vapourising 
and being carried away in spray by the wind. In the sunlight 
the valley, still bright with raindrops, gleamed like a lake of 
mercury. In the distance the pale blue bay was sullied with 
orange stripes from the mud carried down by the rivers. 

We puUed up at the t<^ of the spor overlooking the bay. 
The plateau rose geody, swept by the sea breeze which chased 
the hosts of dewdrops from the ferns. The horses neighed in 
the wind as chough called to their wild brothers. In cbe bay a 
school of porpoises started to play. It was six o’clock and we 
had a long day of exploracioo ahead of u$. The air was delight¬ 
fully cool and from the bottom of the valleys columns of mist 
rose at the behest of cbe wind. On the plateau the pandanus 
bushes let fall their leaves like long tresses of hair. 

We entered the corridors of lianas and reeds which, heavy 
^tb rains, lashed our bodies. At the foot of the mangoes cbe 
storm bad spread a carpet of fruits wfucb made the horses 
scop. Everything was alive. I listened to the breaching of my 
horse, fdt the presence of tht forest—^a branch breaking, a 
bird flying up or a gust of wind shaking the branches of the 
mangoes. 
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In Utter contrast, the plateau bad served for years as a no 
man’s land between the enemy crib« of Omoa and Hanavave, 
a hunting ground where men spied on each other, trying to 
cross by night to surprise the other’s sleeping valley, and here 
and there a few wild horses seemed to be awaidng the arrival 
of the vwriors. The plateau reaches the centre of the island, 
skirts the lip of the crater to fall vertically on the eastern side 
where, however, a few open passes in the cliff give access to 
the closed valleys joined below by the barren waste. 

The eruption of the volcano bad thrown up vertical valleys 
of lava and left a ravaged landscape which the wind and sun 
condnued to destroy and bum, transforming it into a desert 
of orange and mauve tufa, 

It is a vista of infinite melancholy and I felt hesitant. It 
would seem that this realm was unapproachable: it was the 
antechamber of the gods. That is what I was to discover 
during the nem few months. From our lava roof there was a 
view over nearly the whole island and I took advantage of this 
to get my bearings. Beyond, a twelve feet wide pass opened— 
the huge Ouia valley which Thor Heyerdahl penetrated a few 
years ago. This is the only valley on the ease which bad been 
explored. 

It was forty*five days before the ship would return, so we 
made many trips from the home of Willy and his family. As I 
began to prospect the plateau, I aooo found a landmark, two 
lone palm trees. I had already learned that in all the islands 
I had visited, the presence of such trees invariably meant that 
they were either an indication of a human trail or else an early 
forgotten settlement where there was water. 

Time passed but at last I found the first evidence--^ 
polished axe in this land of silence. It must have been carried 
there by one of the frequent landslides of stone and rock, but 
I knew 1 was on the right track. Taking my time, I made new 
finds of Cleaving tools and adzes. There was now no doubt; 

I was in a part of the island which bad once been populated, 
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for tools and huodng weapons are the hrst signs of former 
community life. 

The nearer 1 approached the lone palms, the more numerous 
became my finds. The plateau ends in a narrow terrain over- 
lockiog the two bordering valleys. A scone polisher testified 
that I was near a village and suddenly I came upon a deserted 
workshop. Here and there a number of half-complete blocks 
made me decide that the village must have been abandoned 
very suddenly. At last I found my first intact axe. It always 
fills one with surprise and emotion to find these signs of a life 
which has disappeared. Ac the same dme it made me recall 
the existence of another yet similar humanity which I have 
met all over the world. I remember feeling exaedy the same 
ten years before when 1 explored the Crystal Mountains in 
Gab^ and, on their peate, found workshops exactly like 
these, not only in their location, but in their artefacts. How¬ 
ever, the discovery of this habitat afforded an irrefutable proof 
of cbe anterior or simultaneous presence on the island of two 
civilisations. 

Here there were no traces of ptepae or of cubic stone 
foundadons, There was only the testimony of this tool, showing 
chat cbe race which bad lived here was certainly the last group 
of black-skinned people to inhabit these islands. The raelanoids 
were chased away by the arrival of the men of Tiki who sec 
the seal of a clvillsadon at least technically superior upon their 
conquest. These were the invaders who built the paepae, which 
are such an outstanding feature in the other islands. Even 
though I was not justified in basing my theories entirely on 
the scone implements, the Tiu technique was clearly melanoid, 
whereas chat of cbe men of Tiki not only showed a different 
type of construction but a certain refinement. Each hour of 
my quest divulged the secret of the legend which the east 
coast would gradually reveal to me. 

Three days spent on the plateau allowed me at first sight 
to corroborate the legend of the Tius. Chased from the west 
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coast, these men crossed the ridge, seebog a last rehigc oo 
this plateau co which access was rendered almost impossible 
by the sea. It is probable that for a lot^ time this last autoch¬ 
thonous group stoutly resisted conquest by the men of the 
Tib. The hybrid anthropoid of these islands reveals, in the 
light of this conquest, that men superior In technique Invaded 
the islands long before the Cbrisdan era. Accor^g to the ' 
custom of so-called primitive sociedes, they killed the men 
but spared the women whom they took as concubines. Two 
racial elements thus rapidly mixed and within a few genera¬ 
tions created chat hybrid race which complicates the history 
of the South Seas. 

The separation of the islands explains the strange pheno¬ 
menon of neighbouring islands peopled entirdy by diifereni 
races. As in cases of mixed blo^ between whim and black 
races—to quote only two major groups—the negroid in£uence 
predominates and the race of the Tiki rapidly lost its physical 
character to the advantage of the melanoid. We must recall 
that in 1595 Quiros recorded the presence of blond elements 
with blue eyes, leaving to history that extraordinary document 
which this book is intended co elucidate in The light 0/ the 
Kon-Tiki expedition. It 1$ certain that modem researches into 
the origin of races proves extremdy delicate because of the 
increase in cross-breeding, particularly since iht arrival of the 
first discoverers. But a far more subtle source brings us back 
on the path—the surprising analogies of behaviour which, down 
the centuries, allow us a glimpse into their origin. I was 
constantly to discover or, more precisely, to suspect this analogy 
during my stay among the Amazonian Indians and the Poly¬ 
nesians. The archipelago has left die record of a psychic history 
of two mixed yet utterly dissimilar racea. 

With Willy and a few men we also explored the deaerted 
coast by canoe for here, according to legend, lived an important 
race which was expelled by war and left on rafts. 

Rounding the southern cape, where the ocean with lashing 
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wa7es seems to be taking a wild revenge over the defiant 
i$laods> had cot been without danger, and once mote 1 could 
not help admirii^ the calm of these men in the face of perils. 
They make the same gestures sod possess the same calm as the 
Indians of Amazonia when shoodng the rapids. This physical 
awareness of danger harmonised with the perfect balance of 
effort and abandon, are quite extraordinary. The great tragedy 
our dvilisadon brought to the island was the wish to sever 
these Tiki people from their total parocipadoa in the elements 
—which are life. Without this, these men can only disappear 
or, what is even more abominable, prostitute themselves by 
contact with a modern reality which, in actual fact, is only 
the cruelty of life. 

After rounding the cape we were faced with an infinite 
expanse of sea-lashed shore. The southern cape extends in an 
immense plateau ending with promontories of lava In the form 
of a splayed hand. 

This plateau, the former home of the Tiu, and once covered 
with forests of to and miro, was the last paradise of a race 
which, towards the eighteenth century, left once more in search 
of the lands of the sun to disappear for ever from the history 
of the islands. 

With the departure of the pe^le, the earth died. Today the 
plateau is no more than a weird desert of twisted trees, 
withered and wlntened by the briny storm wind, strange aban¬ 
doned kingdom which could not survive its sweet childhood. 
The sun has discoloured the soil, turning it the colour of the 
fire which gave birth to it when the volcanoes threw up the 
islands. 

Here bad lived the Tius. No one knew whence they came. 
They were probably the last survivors of the autochthonous 
race which sought refuge here. Defeated in their last battle 
(the storyteller says that they numbered eight hundred), they 
set out on their rafts In sea^ of adventure and the sea has 
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preserved dieir secret The east coast then became a laod of 
sUence. 

We took several days’ rest so chat I could assemble my 
notes and write letters. One morning as I was wndng^ Willy 
came In with a mao who apparently waoied to show me a 
stone mirror^ " the mirror an andept prince.** As I was 
familiar with the lenses of polished stone which in antiquity 
served as mirrors for the Egyptians^ I was eager to see this. 

We went oE to his hut in the mango grove and there^ buried 
beneath a pile of stoaea, was a huge polished stone containing 
in its centre a carved hollow square of some twenty*four inches, 
edged with parallel notches. The stone, about five feet Long, 
was placed like a table in the shade of the paepae, but although 
the workmanship was very fine and it was in an excellent state 
of preservation, I could not understand bow it could represent 
a mirror. 

Do you want to see?’* asked the villager, and went out. 

A few minutes later he returned with water and a handful 
of black moss which be laid on the bottom of the square u a 
refiecting surface. 

Gently, so as not to disturb the bottom, the man poured 
in the water and as it settled I saw appear, as though by a 
mirade, his head leaning over the mirror. The more the shade, 
the dearer the mirror. A minor of Narcissus, it evoked the 
romance of olden days when the prince each morning must 
have come in the shade of the mangoes to polish his magnifi¬ 
cent tattooing, to plait his hair and fasten his tortoiseshell 
paekea. 

This discovery, which held me spellbound, reminded me 
once more that archaeology can never be more than a dead 
science unless it can be assisted by someone to whom has 
descended some knowledge from a bygone age. Any other 
archaeologist might have discovered this graven stone but not 
its secret except with the aid of a so<alled primitive lace-^ 
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race not yet cootaminated by the moosmnis sl(^an, “ Time is 
money.” 

Without Che amazing Kon-TiW eicpedition, the new ideas 
it posed would not have been acceptable, for certain stay-at- 
home research workers had long ago established to their own 
sadsfacdon that the populating of These islands arose from 
successive conquests from the Javanese Islands to the Mar^ 
quesas. 

It was logical that the imagination of scholars should conject 
the history of migratiotis much as one establishes an itinerary, 
namely by examining the nearest points on a map. Nobody 
contemplated that the Tiki race would have dared the four 
thousand miles of watery expanse that separates the Americas 
from th if group of islands in the South Seas. This history of 
the world is written by men of unflagging hopes, steeped In 
the tradition of the Flood. 

The days passed and on the eve of departure there was 
arranged a grand farewell. Woven necklaces were gracefully 
given, Aowera were laid at the porch of my but and children 
brought me oranges. 

As night fell the whole village assembled and once again 
1 saw the nobility of the faces of these men and remembered 
the words of an old chief, You have given us your liberty, 
your equality, your fraternity, but never your heart.” 

And old Raa-cira stood up and said: “ For you, the white 
man who loves the pahu, I am going to cell the long history 
of the gods.” And this was the story which I learned on this 
island of yesterday: 

The origbal abode of man was the sky where the person 
of Tanaoa was ever present. 

0 *Mutuhei was also up there. He had neither voice nor 
sound. Nothing livii^ as yet existed. 

” The day did not exist, the light had not yet appeared, 
everything was in a twilight and Tanaoa reigned over the 
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darkne&s. Tbc spirit of O'Mutuhei could extend everywhere, 
from Tanaoa to Atea> very vast aod very powerful. 

“Area was the master of the light. He embellished Tanaoa 
with his luminous rays for uncU then Atea and Tanaoa were 
between the light and the darkness. Tanaoa was filled with 
an immense joy. 

*‘Area gave much. Tanaoa retained and absorbed all that 
Atea sent him. One side of Tanaoa was always in the shadow. 

“Atea was handsome, brilliant and ethereal. Prom Atea 
emerged Ono, the master of sound, who modulated his voice 
to charm Mucubei, a great princess for the friends of Atanua, 
the beautiful, the pretty; at dawn be donned his trappings 
for Atanua the sweet and tender virgin. 

**Atea took Atanua to wife. Atanua the fertile gave birch to 
all that lives. 

“Atea and Ono travelled through space for Atea was the 
body and Oao the spirit. 

“Atea and Ono were one and the same. Atea is the body, 
the spirit is Ono. 

“Atea is the strength of the body, Ono is the soul. The 
abode of men was a place of delight and their dwellings were 
raised on tall magnificent paepae. They sac there high in the 
air, discussing the beginning of space and everything was 
dependent upon them. 

“ The first men in those days lived in the sky and the two 
fine paepae floated in space, the two fine paepae erected for 
the great master, Area. The great master Atea created all this 
for love of the beautiful Atanua, 

“An eldest son was born to him, heir to his tide, the great 
chief Tcunatapu. This little prince was bom with divine 
power and he reigned over everything on earth as in heaven. 

“ He was the king of all space, the first bom heir of the 
great power. The son, the father and Ono dwelt together but 
they were all united in the same person. 

“The father, the son and Ono the spirit were all three 
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of the same oxigio. They came from ibe sky, they were all 
good and in posaession of eternal aalvadoo. 

'' They were the Image of the sky, the creator of all the 
heavens, they were the brilliant, swifc-footed, darling sons. 

“Atea is ^ saviour of the body and the guardian of the 
spirit. 

1 have told you alf this in order that you may know it 
as we doJ' 
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Chapter to 


The Faith of the Tiki 

S COURIKG for traces and relics of cbe life of the men who 
centuries before bad fled the islands, 1 was gradually 
able, with Pau’s help, to coniure up some of the history of 
the men of Tiki—the men whom the conquistadors, armed 
with guns and full of vile diseases, had called savages. 

The men of TUa lived under the aegis of the one they 
recognised as being the most fitted to guide them—Hakaikl, 
the chief. Each valley was inhabited by one or more tribes 
and between classes there was no rampart such as separates 
the poor from the rich in our dvilisadoD. The chiefs, by 
their valour and merit, were accepted as the most just and 
the most qualified leaders of the people. Any nun could 
attain the highest position according to bis qualities and this 
pledged him to cbe greatest integrity. The people of the Tiki 
would never have allowed the one who guided (heir destinies 
before God to distort the oral message of which he bad the 
honour to be custodian. 

A few words of eaplanadon are necessary here. We are 
about to examine the legendary life of races which, isolated 
from die world, for centuries safeguarded the purity of the 
idea that life and death are united and the sojourn on earth 
was merely an inidation into immortality. We white men 
have based our ethic of life solely on the ardfidal pride of 
OUT earthly position, taking refuge in charity and confession. 
How then could we understand the empirical idea of man 
incarnated in his life, of man who seeks only total integration 
in the anonymity of the group. 

Let me say at once, to spare the reader from illusions of 
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idealism, tbac these men were casnibals. This pregnant word 
has too often served as our sole excuse for the abominable 
massacres we have engaged upon in order to dvilise such 
“ savages/’ And ycc, in the whole of their history these same 

savages " have never bad to blush for concentradoa camps, 

I was told that the chief was a friend. All were a big family 
round him. Together all worked to make Ufe beautiful in 
the valley. 

“ When the chief made a decision we did as be requested 
because It was always for the good. He had discussM the 
matter at great len^ with the elders who knew perfectly 
well what was good for cbeir children,” 

The chiefs first child, son or daughter, was the Great 
One, for be had inherited all the qualities of his father and 
all his worldly goods. 

“ He was very respected, did not work like us, for be bad 
to lean by heart and with his heart the long tradition, the 
genealogies of his tribe. It was he who bad to preserve for 
us the treasure of our past. 

" The child grew up and learned, If a boy, the chief did 
not abdicate in his favour und] be reached ma^ood, and the 
counsel of elders had to judge him worthy to be king, other¬ 
wise choose another.” 

The chief was always clad in a red loin cloth made from 
the bark of a banyan root. He chose and directed all pe^le^s 
tasks, but hxa authority was entirely patriarchal. On his visits 
to the valleys be was accompanied by a servant who aided 
him and blew his conch to summon the workers. He was 
greatly respected and everything he possessed was tabu. At 
the great ceremonies he alone bad the right to carry the 
crescent fan, the handle of which was carved from a human 
bone. 

The woman chieft could have one or several husbands to 
help them in their functions, but only one bad the right to 
bear the title and he had to originate from a princely family, 
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The highest positioo in the tribe could devolve upon a 
woman. This testihes to the great respect, 1 do not say the 
great liberty, enjoyed by the women of the Tiki. In all these 
races the unity of the human couple respected the equal 
duality of the seses which could create life by their 
union. It is a misconceived idea that they were slaves to ihcic 
husbands. They have here a role> a task, and a heavy 
responsibility. 

Very dose to the chiefs and their equals in position were 
the Tabuas. These inspired priests served as intermediaries 
between the tribe, its chiefs and the gods. Their influence 
was considerable and they were usually the chiefs occult 
adviser, for no decision was ever taken before the Tabua had 
consulted the gods. These priests demanded and decided the 
human sacrifices which the endie tribe accepted as homage 
CO those who had created life. This was perhaps a terrible 
reward for those who had been chosen and were thus 
despatched to rejoin their happy fellows in the sky. The 
Tahua was attended by servants known as moa and was 
helped by the Tukuka Ooko, the priest in charge of the rites 
and of instruction in the songs, legends and genealogies. The 
Tukuku Ooko was surrounded by pupils from whom the 
Tabua chose bis successor before be died. The Tahua was 
the one in whom the Ood resided and consequently he could 
be man or woman, of noble birth or of the people. 

These “ medicine men ** were individu^s possessing an 
extraordinary sensitivity, the fantastic powers of the medium 
and of pretnonitiDn. When the God entered him, the Tahua 
began to quake violently and his face was distorted under 
the possession. The people, thus warned of the Tahua^s 
approaching trances, bad to remain indoors, extinguish the 
fires, refrain from sexual intercourse and from using the 
scents they employed daily. By observing these rites, the 
peculation participated In the ecstacy of its high priest. Then 
the Tahua, armed with an iron wood suve, advanced like a 
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blind man through the vsUey, preceded by his servants who 
danced before him. He lay all night on the meae to allow the 
strength of the gods to flow into him. Upon recoveriog from 
his trance the Tahua dictated to his people the divine orders- 
His authority could only be of a divine nature and bis person 
was sacred and inviolable. 

Chiefs and priests were deified during their lifetime and 
sometimes after their death. The priest was a truly essential 
cell of life. T*he tribe could only live by Its conviction that 
the progress of invisible things was understood and trans- ' 

formed on earth by the priest. The effort of the whites to 
exterminate these essendal life elements has only succeeded 
ID dissociating the native from his life." It was viral for 
this small race, lost in the silence of the ocean, to preserve 
its notion of life within a rigid framework under pain of 
seeing it disintegrate and man delivered to the individualism 
of pride. 

The tragic problem of the rapid depopulation of the archi¬ 
pelago arose immediately after contact with our civilisation 
which overthrew premises of life that had been established a 
for bundreds of years. ' 

That the interpretation of the ondes was sometimes 
purposely distorted by the priests we cannot doubt. But the 
fault alone mattered and the sodal organisation of tribal life 
reveal here a rare succas. 

It is wtain that the charm and the extraordinary gentle- ( 

ness which exist in the South Seas are survivals of a society 
atablished in a state of serenity. The word “ savage ’’ which 
entered our vocabulary at that period denoted e priori any 
race whose technical evolution was inferior to our own. These 
men were dubbed savaga by the first conquistadors or by 
*e first whaler crews. If words still have a meanii^ 

" savage " js defined as one who liva without social organ¬ 
isation.” It seems to me that this was very much the reverse 
in the case of the men of the Tiki. 
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Being coostramed to celibacy, die prieecs lived apart on 
a meae surmouDted by a pyramld'sbaped hut but which they 
alone had the right to build. Secedi^ from the tribe while 
condouing to guide it, they spent theii days in meditation, 
supervising the oral teaching of the Legends of which not a 
single word could be changed. They were guardians of the 
language. 

Although the islanders bad suigcoDS, bone-setters and very 
efficient herbalists they often had recourse to the Tabu a who 
also acted as an esordser. The causes of disease were at that 
dme unknown. They appeared to be the price paid to the 
gods for breaking certain commandments and the Tahua 
done could avert the evil. His social role waa therefore 
reinforced by this power and any ban or tabu pronounced by 
the Tahua was religiously observ^. 

The tabu is the origin of the law. The tabu obviously 
dictated the essential rules of conduct for life. These are: 

Respect for the father^ interdiction of bnitaliiy and slander; 
maniages between brothers and sisters; adultery; respect for 
the stranger (who in accordance with the custom of the islea 
exchanges hia name with a chief); respect for the head—the 
sacred possession of the individual. 

They followed the course of nature, observing very closely 
the changes of the season. Thus certain fruit srees were rabu 
during certain periods of the year. Pishing was also tabu 
at certain periods for certain fish. Access to saaed precincts 
and contact with a woman during the period of menscmadoa 
were tabu. The tabu ruled the religious life as well as daily 
actions. It possessed the strength of divine law and its 
transcendental character protected it against all possibility of 
secret infringement. Breaking of the tabu was a serious 
olTence because it pledged the life of the whole tribe, and was 
punishable by death. 

At the summons of the chief the entire valley undertook 
large-scale fishing or the building of a new temple. It was all 
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done with great sunpUdcy and joy for the whole community 
participated in these raaks. The women prepared the food; 
the old men gave the benefit of their advice and even the 
children made themselves useful. It was in this way that 
enormous quarried stones, each weighing more than a ton, 
could be brought down from the mountains or hoisted above 
the rocks. The abotidon of these tabus in the islands has 
been a disinheritance and has rapidly brought about a start¬ 
ling degeneracy of the race. It has been rather ineffectually 
replaced today by fear of the gendarme. Culrivadons have 
disappeared, buildings have collapsed, the valleys have been 
stripped of trees and dried up. Despair has assumed the 
regalia of power. Apart from this, how did these people 
envisage the problem of aeadon and death? 

The first assumption, before any attempt is made to enter 
into the presumable mentality of these men, is that they have 
a completely different perception of life. 

A common factor will be found in all races who have 
remained apart from the great rriigious trends of our hemi¬ 
sphere. These men never had any idea of the mortal sin ^ 

which obviously creates and places the divitucy on quite a ' 

different plane. 

The man of the TiH could never have accepted the in- 
coDceivahle weight of ori^al sin. For these races the true 
contact of man with his god could only begin with the sexual ' 

life which renden man responsible for the creation- Even 
today the child has remained a god. 

Uodl the child has grasped all the facts of life and assumed 
M responsibility, how can he face his god? He is still part 
divine, In reverse he loses this divinity by dwelling on earth 
until the age when, beginning his life as a man, be embarks 
upon the path of death and then learns the divine laws which 
place upon him the whole responsibility for his sublimation 
or ills downfall. This view of his departure from life taught 
him to be calm in the face of death since he himself knew ^ 
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from his behaviour on eanh whether he was going towards 
his god or to disincegradoo. The teaching was so complete 
that it left CO place for the excuse of buying redemption. 
The man knew that on earth all pride was vanity. He could 
therefore) whatever his aptitude, his beauty or his strecgth, 
advance calmly towards death, which merely meant the life 
eternal. 

The men of Tiki believed m the immortality of the soul 
which, after life, could return to earth to punish the evil 
doer. Death was neither the destruction of the iodividual 
himself nor even of bis earthly value. This thought placed 
great obligations on the living in the form of burial rites and 
the offerings continued long after the death of the individual. 
Like the majority of the races in this world, the Tiki people 
believed in the divine trinity, the perfect triangle denoting 
the construction of the world, the figure three reunited as a 
unit. 

The unity of the divine trinity was called: Te Uutoka, Tc 
Uuhua, and Te Hitikaupeka, a trinity which is strangely 
retnimscent of the original one adopted by the Christians and 
is te be found everywhere from Chaldoea (Anu> Bel, Kca) to 
Easter Island (Hiva, Make, Tive). 

Te Uutoka, the one who never descended to earth, 

Te Uuhua, the one who descends to the earth. 

Te Hitikaupeka always represented in the form of the bird 
which receives the spirit and carries it to God. 

The pereoniaUty of this belief stresses the common origin 
of the human race. 

The creation myth of the men of Tiki introduces with a 
terrible sharpness ot vision the idea of our presence on earth. 
Man is a stranger here. He knows that he comes from another 
world, a real world, which he calls Havaiki, and it is towards 
this world that all his efforts arc directed. That world is 
heaven. 
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The Tiki islander caught in bis statues this waiting acdrude 
on the part of the man who is a stranger to this world. 

He would never have dared to represent God to bis own 
image. He knew that his presence on earth bad transformed 
him but that in bis cdesdal origin he was quite different. 

He resembled the face of those Tikis we qualify as monsters 
and which are perhaps the true image of our preterrestrial life: 
the symbol of the embryo. 

This image> or one curiously like it, will be found among 
all prehistoric peoples. 

^old it be a prophecy of the life which science is about 
to offer us? 

But this primitive idea of origin is obviously quite contrary 
to our religions which were created to comply with the 
mediocrity of our imagmation and the facility of our logic. 

Id the image of this original ainity the men of the Tiki 
CDOcredsed on earth the shadow of the trinity incarnated in 
the triple-natured human being; the body (the carnal terres¬ 
trial envelope of life), the soul (the vital power which escapes 
but does not die at the last breath), and finally the double, 
the shadow of the perishable body which in (he non-Chrisdan 
world represents the origin of life: the twins. 

This is once more the dream of the androgyne. The double 
comprises all the human qualities of the individual, giving 
him his personality which is eternal and cramtmrring it to his 
issue. 

The soul of man travelled to Mavaiki, the country of its 
origin, which was divided into six regions. 

This rerum towards the realm of creation could not arouse 
any anxiety in the dying man. As opposed to our Roman 
Catholic religion which, in order to survive, has to maintain 
a veritable police formula—death divided into a terrifying 
bell and a lukewarm, emasculated paradise—the priests of 
tbe sun announced to men that the most terrible bell was 
only in the image of life upon earth. 
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The siE regions of paradise were three celestial and three 
terrestrial, each representing a stage towards the final happy 
resting place. This succession formed a true circle life in 
the beyond. 

The three celestial regions succeeded each other in the 
following order: those of the air, the stars and the gods. In 
the sky of the gods were reunited the kings and the deified 
priests, men kihed in battle^ at sea, or by falling into an 
abyss; the priestesses and the bards; the lepers; barren 
women or those who died in childbirth, and finally those 
appointed as human sacrifices. 

The lepers dwelt especially in chat part of the sky where 
the sun set. 

They never entertained, as in the religions of our civilisa¬ 
tion, that idea of preventive detention known as purgatory. 
Man had chosen his eternal destiny on earth and it could not 
be changed. 

Death was not an end, but a crossing. The double could 
return to earth to call to account for their actions those who 
during their life on earth had injured him. 

Despite the apparently ingenuous aspect of this concept, 
one cannot deny the important discipline that it represented 
for the group. God—or ^e gods^gave the dead the power to 
return to earth to punish injustices and injuries. 

This is the reason why for all these races night became the 
realm of ghosts and fear. 

The night, realm of the moon, goddess of evil on the earth. 
Even today the men of the Tiki never sleep without a little 
lamp alight by their bedside. This flickering flame represents 
the spark of solar life which banishes the fear of ghosts. For 
this reason, too, families usually live in huge communal bouses 
where its members take it in turn to keep dac flame of life 
alive. 

The sacred fire of the vestal virgins, the fire of the African 
villages, the camp fire of the Amazonian Indians, all accept 
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tbat file is the fiist testimony of the sua azmouncing the te- 
birtb of man. For thousands of years certain races have never 
let this fire die. Its importance was so great in the archipelago 
that the queens bestowed upon one of their husbands the 
great honour of tending the divine fire. These men were 
called Tahu Auahi: the Lighters of the fire. 
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The Legend of the Forbidden Valleys 

R 8T(JXNIK0 to Omoa we rowed hard without being able 
CO ouucrip the approaching tornado which buiic as we 
rounded Che promontory. Earlier, the crew had stood upright 
in the canoes, bolding palm leaves with outstretched arms— 
a kind of jury sail which had set ua sailing speedily down 
the coast before the wind. It made a wonderful sight. 

Omoa Bay opened ahead of us through a veritable crystal 
xreeo, irridescent in the sunlight, revealing a spectacle of 
Incomparable grandeur. Outlined against a sky of violet, the 
valley diaphanous in the sun which pierced the curtain of 
rain, appeared like a stage setting of conscellatioDS. A double 
rainbow spanned them, lit up from time to time by the 
lighming flashes which seemed to rend the enormous blocks 
of lava bristling with palms bent like manes of fire. Beneath 
the violence of the tornado, the opaque black sea was rufiled 
with a thousand stalagmites, fringed with sunlight. 

I took my camera and filmed conscientiously even though 
the picture I was trying to capture could never revive this 
striking impression of another world. 

That evening round the fire we should fall asleep LUtening 
to the stocyteller. I bad not very long to prepare for the big 
trip. I had made up ray mind at all costs to reach the forbid* 
den east coast. Since it seemed impossible to travel overland 
we would try by sea. 

The great difficulty was to find men willing to accompany 
me. On the one hand it was a perilous undertakiag-*the seas 
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teemed with sharks—but above all, the islanders were afraid 
to return co the forbidden valleys. I knew coo chat the older 
men were opposed to a white man like myself discovering 
this last secret. 

Thanks to Villy, our departure was finally fixed. Seven 
men would accompany me in two canoes. 

The whole valley was in a cunnoil on account of my 
departure. Every evening the villagers collected under the 
giant mangoes to sing the ancient rari, a strange melody 
which has echoed down the centuries. Late into the night 
we squatted round the fire, listening to the songs, accom¬ 
panied by guitars extolling the charm of the islands. 

It was decided that the canoes should land me if possible 
in Hanaoua bay and attempt co cerum a week later either to 
pick me up or to bring me provisions. Everything was ready 
but oidy good fortune would let us get through. We needed 
at least tant hours of rowing to round the notch cape. 

At two o’clock In the morning everybody bad collected by 
the canoes. It was a bright nighty the swell was very heavy 
and broke in phosphorescent bubbles on the mirror of the 
black sand beach. 

Now the endre village was on the beach. Here and there 
groups of watching women rocked their children. Nothing 
could have been stranger than these figures draped in white 
tapa standing out like statues against the black glistening 
sand. 

By the dme we passed Hanavave Bay it was bathed in 
sunlight. Then Cape Tevai towered like an enormous citadel 
against the sky, a fantastic outcrop of basalt and white coral. 
Suddenly I understood why, apart from outriggers, no vessel 
dared approach the east coast. The cape, the last barrage 
against the wind, was rounded and we were in the midst of 
a raging sea with waves thirty feet high from the troughs to 
the crests. 

We heard cries; the ocher canoe was sinking. Its crew, 
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although scnigglmg in the waves, coanaged to seize their 
canoe and with an incredibly skilful movetnent emptied it of 
its load and a great part of the water, and then climbed back! 

The whole landscape seemed to be an enormous scree slope 
which had been copied into the sea. Dominated by a huge 
curled lip of the volcano, it looked desolate, gloomy and 
hostile. Pau informed me chat we were rounding the first 
of the seven sacred valleys. They are separated by vast spurs 
of lava, and join in a vast arena formed by the lava fringe 
of the crater. 

Except at the bead of the valleys, the vegetation bad dis¬ 
appeared. Everywhere we could see huge herds of goats. 
The men pointed out a needle of lava on the edge of ±e 
crater. “There are many skulls there but it Is tabu.*’ I did 
not know then, but this was one of the places 1 was to visit. 

The solitude was terrifying but fascinating. Tahua Eke, 
Che last high priest of the sun, bad chosen to spend bis last 
moments of initiation there. There he waited for the dawn 
which, on the far horizon, was to give him the return of the 
sun. 

And then, at lest, before tu lay the royal valley of Hanoaua, 
the Valley of Kings. It was spectacular, a valley of the moat 
perfect proportions. Crowned with the waving plumes of 
coconut palms, the centre Lip of the volcano revealed a gaping 
hole. It seemed to me to be Like the eye of a colossal god 
eternally looking over the tombs of the valley. But the men 
of the island recalled that their fathers had christened it Te 
Vahine Nabo> the Paas of Desire... 

This desire was no longer that of men, but of the wind or 
of the last rays of the sun which glide towards it across the 
baked lava. Once, long ago, it oust have directed its welcome 
to wearied men on their rafts. 

A sudden, skilful gesture on the part of the tfUerman and 
the bows of our canoe pointed at the foaming, pebbled beach. 
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A mighty wave submerged us and £ufig us on the wild scree 
shore. We were safe. 

Some of the men left immediately for the valley to pick 
wild oranges; oebas cut palm branches to btilld our fare. And 
now the fire blazed cheerfully. Goat chops were grilling as 
we ate our popof. Our dogs snified the tracks of wild boar. 

As soon as the sun slipped behind the great clifi the men 
went CO the spring whic^ gushed from its side and bathed 
and scrubbed their skins with black polished sand. 

That night, close together in the but, rolled in our blankets, 
we waited for the stars. One by one dgarertes were lit. It 
was Che starry hour when the storyteller began his tale. 

''There are leagues and leagues before my memory can 
discover the name of my ancestors . . 

With balf^closed eyes, spinning a web of myth, he guided 
them along the long, mythical journey of the legend of 
Rootnahu. 

One day Koomabu went out fishing for bonicos and re* 
turned with hU canoe so heavily laden that be said to his sister 
Tahia: ''Go and distribute this fish among the people of 
the valley.*' Tahia took the fish and distributed the catch, 
going from but to hut. On the path ahe met a beautiful white 
bird which fiew around her. She did not know this bird and 
wanted to catch it. 

The bird came from the sky and was at the same time 
bait on a hook belonging to old Tapauifenua. Svery day the 
old man sent the bird, with baited book, to earth to bring 
him back bis food. As Tahia cried to seize it, she was caught 
on the book and carried away to Havaiki. 

Her blood bad spurted onto her brother’s chest and Koo* 
mabu cried: “ My sister has been carried off into the sky.*’ 

Koomahu said: “ May my sister become so lean that the 
old man will not eat her,” and at the same moment the girl 
became as thin as a skeleton. Tapauifenua was blind and 
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could never see his victuziB. So when Tabu was deposited at 
his feet) he approached and felt her widi his hands. 

Seeing how thin she was, the old man said; “ We'll put 
her in a oec and hang her outside the but; then well feed 
her up before eating her." 

In the meantime Koomahu thought out every method of 
saving Tahia. He decided to go and see his parents who said 
to him: ** Go and see Tetoi." 

Kootnahu did as he was bid. I want to go to the sky to 
save my sister,” he said. And Tcioi replied: “ I don't 
we can manage it, but climb on my shoulders. Ill say the 
word.” 

And Koomahu grew taller and rall^ undl he was thirty 
feet high. 

But Tetoi said: can't do any more. Go and see 

Upoaiai.” Koomahu did as be was bid and Upoaiai ordered: 
** Climb on my shoulders. Ill say the word.” 

And Koomahu began to grow taller and caller uadi be 
reached the height of a hundred feet. 

Then Upoaiai said: " I can't do any more. Go and see 
Matuanuue.” And Koomahu did as he was bid and said: ” I 
want CO go to the sky to save my sister.” 

And Matuanuue ordered: Take the canoe, climb up die 
mast and Ill aay the word.” The mast rose and rose. Then 
Koomahu asked: ” Where is the entrance to the sky?” 

Matuanuue replied: “You see chat swaying fem. Count 
seven and then catch bold of it because it's Huumaitoicc's 
beard.” 

Koomahu rocked the boat seven dmes and seizing the fem, 
climbed up the beard of Huumaitoito who cried: ”Wbat 
dog is playing with my beard?” 

” Koomahu is a man and not a dog,” the intruder replied. 
And he climbed on to the bead v/hkh reached the sky. Then 
Huumaitoito asked: ”How can a man reach Che upper 
heaven?” 
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Because I am Konmahu” 

“ Why have you come?” 

“ I have come is seaich my siettf. 

Theo Huumaittdto said » him. ** Go, Koomahu the brave, 
you will find Tabia hanging in the house of Tapauifcnua.” 

Koomahu walked akmg ifae Ucy and finally met an old 
woman lying across his path. He stopped. “ Who are you? ’ 
he asked. 

“ I ^ Hinamobeanui,” re^ed the <Ad woman. ” You can 
climb over my body but beware of tbe hook, the stone and 
the arrow of Tapaulfeoua.” 

Koomahu CMidaued resdutdy m his way until be came 
to the house of Tapauifenua. He approached and imm^* 
lately saw his sister hanging in the net and the great roaring 
oven near which the blind man was sitting. Without a somd 
Koomahu cook a piece of igname, bananas, chestnuts, a little 
popoi and a gourd of water and pve them to his sister. 

In tbe meantime the two old women served the blind 
man had gone in search cd wood and buorao leaves for tbe 
big oven where Tahia was to be roasted that very day. 

Worried by tbe noise be had beard, the blind man stood 
up sod went over to check that his meal was stili there. 

ThA, that many Th «n p were missing, be said: 
there must have been a thief here.” And he took up his scone. 

The blind "'■n suddenly fiung his steme which Koomahu 
only just avoided. It conrinued on its way to Fitinui and 
returned to the hand of the duower. 

Hearing no sound from his prey, T^uifenua took up his 
arrow. 

On this Koomahu hid bimseif and the arrow sped 
to Fitinui a^ back. 

The man, still not bearing his prey, cook his book 
and cast it 

Tbe bird-baited bo«^ flew as far as Fiiinizi but on its return 
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ic scuck in the body of Hinflinobeaaui so that she cried out 
and Koomahu ran to her aid. 

He rapidly released the hook and bung a lizard on it, The 
old man who was pulling on the line felt that it was now 
^ce slack and withdrew it. Running bis bands over it, he 
took off the lizard. 

Intrigued, the blind man smelt the hook and nodced an 
odour of human blood. Then be said to himself, ** I have let 
a human escape.** 

Koomahu then rushed onto bis heed and said: Yes, yes, 
Koomahu is a man.” And the blind man replied: ‘*How 
have you toanaged to reech the upper sky?” 

” Because T am Koomahu.” 

” Then let me see the daylight,” said the old man, ‘*and 
I will say that you are Koomahu.” 

Then Koomahu pulled down the cop of an old coconut 
palm and picked one of the nuts. Breaking it, he took the 
coconut milk and with the dp of his fingers threw the drops 
into the right eye of the blind man, saying: ” Behold the 
light.” And the blind man saw the sun. 

” Continue,** said Topauifenua. ” I sdU have oae blind 
eye” 

But Koomahu asked the old man: ” Tapauifentu, why did 
you nearly eat my sister? ” 

” I did not know she was your sister, sod cow the two old 
women will come back and kill Tahia, your sister.** 

Koomahu hid and a few momeats later the two sorceresses 
appeared. 

Quite uDSUSpecdngly they began to stoke the oven and 
were about to tmhook the net. 

At this moment Tapauifeoua said to them. “Wait! The 
oven is not hot enough.’* 

The old women heated the sTooes until they became white 
hot and said: ” It is ready.” ” Yes,” said Tapauifenua, “ but 
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spread out ail die stooes aod put bourao leaves on top.” At 
the moment he beckoned lo Koomahu to kcU them, 

FCoomahu drew near and while the two women were 
bending over their oven, he smote them with his dub, so chat 
they fell into the fire. Then be cov er ed them with earth and 
when they were well cooked Koomabu, Tahia and the old 
fftan proceeded to eat them. 

When the meal was over Tapauifenua said to them. ** Now 
go and bathe Id the river of Vai papuaooo.” 

Koohamu and his sister refreshed themselves in the stream 
and when Koohamu bathed the water flashed with lighming. 

Weary after cbe bathe, Koomahu and his sister decided to 
return to earth. On their way they visited the blind man 
who said to them: **Wait for darkness for then will come 
the seven wives of VapS'lce^Toua ” (He who likea to glide 
over the waves). 

Every night the seven wives came to sleep with the blind 
and at the break of day returned to Matafenua point. 

So Koomabu wvted for nightfall and when the stars pierced 
the clouds, be saw the wives of Vaps'ItC'Toua appear one 
1^ one on a little esaioence. 

When the first one reached tbe sununit, she stopped and 
said: ” 1 am Hina Hoo who cones at twilight. I am the 
woman from tbe sborea of tbe P^anui sea, cbe woman who 
sleeps with Taitetous.” And each of them said the same 
thing as they arrived on tbe bill. In this way they divided 
tbe night into seven phases from sunset to dawn. 

Koomabu was stupefied by all these women and upon 
sffing this Tapauifenua said: “ You can’t take thgrr) aU but 
if tbac is your desire, cake the one who appears at daybreak.” 

When die first wife ot Vapa-Ite-Toua arrived at the house 
she said: “It smells of man,” And the Mind man asked: 
“ How do you ezpea a man to reach the upper sky?” Tbe 
woman replied: ” In my mind^s eye 1 can see cbe beaucy of 
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this mao ” And each woman as she reached the bouse said 
the same thing, entered, redied to bed and snored. 

At last day broke and when the last woman appeared on 
the hill Tapauifcnua said to Roomahu: “ You can bsye that 
one.” 

Roomahu then seized the woman, who cried: ” Leave me, 
for you are a god and I am human.” 

Md Kooi^u replied: ” Know that you are the god and 
1 am the earth 1 ” 

But the woman denied this and the noise of her words 
woke the others who fled down the hill. 

When they met again they spoke among themselves: 
“ Mark well the beauty of that man for day is breaking." 

On seeing this the blind man said to Koomahu: " You and 
Tahia go and bathe now and put on your finery and prepare 
for your return to earth." 

When Koomahu plunged into the scream once more there 
were fiasbes of lightning and all the women watching were 
seized with admiration and regretted that be bad not possessed 
them—except the last one who did not dare to say anything. 

After their bathe Koomahu and Tahia set out for earth 
but on the way Tahia suddenly grew frightened and said to 
her brother," We have forgotten something." 

" What?" asked Koomahu. “ The stone," replied his sister. 
" The old man may use it, again." 

Then Koomahu returned to the blind man and said: "1 
Koomahu, the handsome youth, with the large, large eyes; 

" I demand the long Imej 

" I demand the short line; ' 

" I have bathed in the waters of Pakua Hone; 

" I demand the stone that is burled." 

On hearing this the old man gave him the stone. 

Koomahu returned to his sister, who said immediately r I 
am afraid, go and fetch the arrow." 

Roomahu then rerumed to the bouse of Tapauifenua, made 
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a similar demaod, and the old man gave him the arrow. As 
be recuToed once more to Tahia she said hurriedly: “ I am 
afraid for we have fMgotceo ibe bird^baited hook whi^ 
could recapture me.” 

And Roomahu returned ooce more to the blind mao with 
a siioilar demand. 

Then Tapaiufenua replied: “ I have given you everything 
I possessed and now I give you the bird-baiced book.” 

Then Roomahu returned to bis sister and having placed 
the book> the arrow and the stone in a basket they set out on 
their way back to earth. 

On the way beck they met the tUd woman who was suU 
lying across the road. As soon as she saw them coming she 
said: “ Take me with you because I want m return on earth,” 
Roomahu agreed. 

The path led them to the place from which Roomahu had 
set out but, alas, the boat bad gone. 

”We shall have to jump,” said Koomabu, and he asked 
the old woman to lead the way. 

The old woman jumped and disappeared in the sea where 
the fish Pacue ate bo. Furious at Koomabu ordered 
the fish to return the old woman. 

The Patue blew with all his might and the old woman was 
hurled into the air but fell back into the sea where another 
fish swallowed ber, and this continued with every fish in the 
sea. 

Roomahu, who had grown tired of this, said to Tahia: 
” Jump and let us leave the M woman.” In this way Roo¬ 
mahu and Tahia arrived cm the beach soon after die old 
woman who, tired <3i being swallowed by all die fishes, had 
fallen ssleep on the beach. 

In (he valley there were two chiefe—Roomahu and Fata. 
Fata, who had jost finished carving bis dub, was going with 
his warriors to christen it on the beach, for it needed soaking 
in the sea and to be struck on the rocks. 
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When they arrived on the beach they caught sight of the 
old woman asleep and tried out the cudgel on her bead. It 
hilled her. 

The blood spurted on to Koomahu’s chest and now he 
knew what bad happened. 

Then he planted the war stave. On seeing this Fata's 
warriors also planted the emblem of battle. 

The war began. 

When Koomahu captured an enemy he did not kill him, 
while Fata's men killed everyone they took. 

Finally all Fata’s men were Koomahu's prisoners. Fau 
and his sis remaining warriors fed into the mountains. 

There was no food among the rocks undl one day Fata 
discovered tsvo cocks which crowed every morning, and, in 
valley, Koonuhu beard the aowing of the cocks. 

Each night Fata's two aons descended into the valley to 
try and procure food from their Fetd (relahons and friends). 

Koonuhu said to his men; *‘TeIl Fata’s brothers that I 
want to see them." 

Although they were afraid they obeyed his orders. 

'* What are those birds which sing every morning and at 
whose third cxy the dawn breaks asked Koomahu. 

“ They are cocks,” was the reply. 

Then Koomahu said: ” Bring me those two cocks and tell 
Fata that he and his men can return and live in the valley 
and that their possessions have been respected.” 

And Fata returned and surrendered the birds which were 
called cocks. 

On teaming this Putauau, another of Koomahu’s dsters, 
asked if she could raise cocks. 

“No,” said Koomahu, “but I will give you the chicks. 
Leave the cocks in my valley.*’ 

But ^en Putauau insisted, Koomahu gave them to her 
and told her to tend them well. 

And Putauau began to raise cocks, taking great care 
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with ibelr food. From time to time Roonuliu visited his 
sister md found that the barnyard was flourishing. 

The brood now numbered two hundred. 

On his nezt visit some months later, Koomaba found that 
the number of birds had not increased. He said to his sister: 
“ Why have you eaten these birds’ young?" 

Purauau and her brother Naha replied: “ It is not true." 
But two of Koomahu’s men had seen them eadng the eggs. 

Furious at this lie, Koomahu released all the birds known 
as cocks and that is why this bird is now to be found in all 
the islands. 

* * * 

Not until sleep had taken his audience one by one did the 
storyteller end his tale and lie down to dream with his band 
on his temples. I remained awake for a Long time, as though 
a prey to some vague desire. 1 was there at the foot of this 
forbidden world. Far away in my country it was day with 
its wonted turmoil. 

What could I write? I could only make a vain attempt in 
words to express this feeling of emptiness, happiness and 
fear. 

Ac my side men were sleeping the untroubled sltep of 
children. I went on smokiDg , . . and waited for the dawn. 

It was diere, hardly visible, buc already tangible in its 
splendour. My companions woke up and smiled without a 
word. 

^sile some of them descended to cbe scream, others 
kindled the fire or made ready cbe canoes. They were put to 
sea before sunrise but it was still the calm of the night. 

Gently die canoes slipped beneath the shelter of a rock, 
then holding die craft steady my companions flung them> 
selves into the waves. They were away. If the wind allowed 
they would return in the moon’s first quarter and, if the sea 
allowed, they would sleep that evening on the beach at Omoa. 
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The Valley of Death 

I WAS With my two mtn and three dogs when I first saw 
Haoanous. On one side was the sea, on the other the 
valley in its great lava fold, seemed like the prolonga¬ 
tion of an enonnous wave. I scared at it as I had once 
stared at the mass of Tumuc-Humac, towering above the 
Amazonian forests. The men of Hanavave used to say: ** It 
is the valley of death.** 

1 saw it now encased within its immense frowning cliffs, 
scarred and sombre with its lava crater overhead allowing 
the sun with its last rays to light up the Pass of Desire. Like 
the shadow of clouds chased by the wind, the flight of the 
frigate birds was projected black on the far slope of the cliffs. 
There was no sound save for the occasional song of the wind 
playing the fine branches of the iron-wood nees on cop of the 
ridge. 

The arrangements for the camp were soon completed and 
my two companions Pau and Kumad decided to leave with 
the dc^s CO catch some wild pigs. This would supply us with 
food for several days. 

During tiieir absence I tried to carry out a preliminary 
reconnaissance of the valley. I must admit that I bcricated, 
so Impressive was the setting and so convinced was I of the 
emaordinary treasure concealed by those lava walls. Accord¬ 
ing to the observations I had made in the other islands, the 
Tiki men buried their dead in the cUfi walls. Here, however, 
were only two long lava outflows falling down on either side 
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of chc valley. I could sooo $ee that there was no trace of 
burial grounds up there. Even bad they ever existed they 
would have disappeared, washed away by the terrible tidal 
waves which every cbirty years ravage the isles and in parti¬ 
cular the atolls. This is the reason why no e^^edition had 
been able to find any trace of andent burials on these low- 
lying islands. 

1 decided ro enter the dense, luxuriant burial corridor 
which begins some yards from the beach. I immediately 
came upon three tombs carved in the red stone and arranged 
exacdy like mehirs. Only one was intact, the others having 
been uprooted and broken by the waves. On a light founda¬ 
tion of pebbles the flagstones were carefully joined but bore 
neither carving nor pictograms. Through the fissures in the 
entrance I caught sight of bones. Apan from an almost intact 
skull the bones were in the last stages of decomposition. They 
had been dissolved by contact with the earth and the water 
which at the least high tide must have swamped the cave. It 
was in any case the first time on the islands that I had 
discovered these ground level burial places. 

There was no doubt that these tombs had undergone 
Christian infiuence, that is to say, were not much earlier than 
the twentieth century. Later, the systematic excavations I 
carried out in these tombs confirmed this. Not only did we 
never find any ancient artefacts even of ivory, but we dis¬ 
covered certain trash which enabled me to date die cofBns 
accurately. I noted furthermore that these tombs did not 
respect the solar orbit whereas all the andmt coffins I was to 
discover later were scrupulously orientated. 

At the very entrance to die forest I was impressed by the 
spectacle it afforded. Everywhere there were huge piles of 
stones, superimposed flagstones, high paepae, eroded, 
smashed and overturned by the forest. Bathed in the 
diaphanous light of the undergrowth were the fantastic works 
of men who had turned the valley copsy turvy by erecting a 
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royal avenue of tombs clirobing up towards the crater. I 
could already foresee the enormous difficulty we should have 
in clearing the terrain and crying to draw a plan of the 
buildings. 

In the distance I could hear the cries of the hunters who 
had discovered a herd of goats. I bad to return to the camp 
to light the fires. On leaving the entrance to the forest I 
noticed that I was following a veritable Roman road, paved 
with flagstones. It was no less than twelve feet broad and 
flanked in parts by small walls. When the vegetation petered 
out near the sea I noticed that about every ten yards the alley 
was cut transversely by a stone canal which served to lead off 
the waters and to protect die building against being washed 
away in the heavy rains. I had already noticed elsewhere this 
ingenious system which explains why these paving stones 
are still almost intact. The route led co the edge of the beach. 

I caught sight of Pau and Rumati> running down the hill, 
each carrying a goat on their shoulders. Leaping from rock 
to fock they arrived on the reef within a few minutes. In 
the distance the settii^ sun seemed to be searching for a last 
rift in the heavy mande of clouds which bad descended ou 
the island. The calm hour descended gently upon the 
valleys. The fire was soon blazing. We covered it with a 
mixture of seaweed and sweet smelling herbs which gave off 
a heavy column of smoke to keep off the nudges and the 
moths. 

Pau and Kumati, squatting at the tdge of the reef, were 
cutting up their game, surrounded by the dogs which watched 
intently. Suddenly I beard an enonnous splash and was just 
in time to see the fln of a shark disappear while others swam 
up from all sides attracted by the blood. My companions 
carried on unperturbed. 

Aiound them the dogs barked furiously. When they had 
flnisbed cutting up the game, Pau called me for the sight 
was worth seeing. Rumati seized all the intestines and flung 
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ihtsu to the edge of the reef; there wa 2 a mad ruab, the 
water seethed under the shock of the monsters’ fins as they 
leaped above the surface. Armed with bis harpoon Pau 
scabbed in all direcdoos and suddenly there was a hideous 
rash for a shark which was losing its blood. Ihe creatures 
mre each other to pieces with unimaginable fury; the jackal 
of the sea Uved up to its r^utadoo. 

Pau and Kumad smiled. 

The dying day tinged the valley. The moon could be seen 
in the east. This was the hour for the last ablutions in die 
stream at the foot of the difi — the evening bathe wfucb 
relaxes the muscles after effort and encour^es reverie. 
Frigate birds and terns whirled over the forest, climbing 
slowly to their nests in the horseshoe of cliffs. Despite the 
storm which was heralded over the summits it was outlined 
erect as though barring the passage to the west vdiete the 
sun disappeared in all its splendour. 

hi the wall the Pass of Deiie still gleamed. The last 
glance of the one who was the god and directed the island 
adventure. Huddled round the fire, we ate in silence. Pan 
stared up at the Southern Cross which bad appeared between 
two masses of cumulus. 

The d^s after eating their fill had fallen asleep with daeir 
ears cocked. 

Before retiring to rest, Pau placed a lump of sandalwood 
on the embers and the musky odour seeped into the fare. 

I'Teie’Po. It is night, 

The lirde petrd lamp standing in the cwner lit up the hut 
faintly, makii^ the shadows of the leave trellis dicker. It 
would burn all night to chase away spirits. 

For a tong time Pau and Kumaii spoke of their hunt They 
had seen he^ of more chan a hundred goats and had dedded 
chat nest day they would surround them with the dogs and 
take some of them alive. 

These herds are a great problem. The natives have never 
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tried co domesticate them and oq the other band the small 
number of inhabitants and tht difficulty of procuring guns 
make it almost impossible to keep down this terrible scoui^. 
One only bas to see the difference between the inhabited west 
coast and die deserted east coast. Everything bas been 
devoured down to the roots of the aces which the persistent 
erosion have bared. 

The introduction of goats only goes back to the second 
half of the oineceenth century. It is an amusing story. Two 
missionaries who, with their abominable mania of not only 
wishing to impose tbdr ethics all over the world but also of 
recreating their own little universe, Imported a couple of goats 
to obtain a little milk. Unfortunately they could not convert 
their pets to chastity and a few months later there were a host 
of kids. 

Tbc administrator encouraged this initiative. There was 
milk for the missionaries and the subject for a fine sermon 
on the future raising of these unfortunate savages’ standard 
of life. The adminisaator returned to his French Puddle- 
combe-on-the-Mud. The priests bad their caf^ au lalt at the 
other end of the world but the great forests dis^>peared from 
the island, usurped by Madam Nancy Goat. Now the goats 
are a pest, eating everything that grows. 

It was Kumad’s turn to speak that night and he cold the 
story of the brother and sister who left home for a strange 
country because their parents w ere always scolding the son. 
After many journeys, the brother met his death and the 
sister, distraught, returned with his bead to the grief-saickeo 
parents. 

* * > 

Our working plan was the same every day: breaking camp 
at half past five to recuni at two o'clock in the afteroooD, the 
midday meal, resting, hunting and for myself the compiladon 
of my notes until sunset. 
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We left oQ OUT first reconnaissance of the foot of the lava 
crater. Distributed among three our equipmeor was a trifie 
restricted: axe, machete, oyloo rope and my RoUeifiex 

camera. 

We were immediately swallowed up by the lianas. Still 
shackled by piles of rock, the twisted vegetation allowed 
isolated sunbeams to trickle through and iilumlcate the stone 
terraces. Here and there biigbt^oloured wild oranges 
relieved the emerald green of the forest. 

A few minutes sufficed for me to grasp the vastness of the 
sire. Following the bends of the old stream, the numerous 
buildings were staggered and terraced, surpassing in grandeur 
anything that I could have imagined in this sacred valley. I 
immediately realised that 1 could not cany out the necessary 
excavations because we were too small a team. 

Progress was comparatively easy. We only had to follow 
the paved avenue, which has remained almost intact. It 
meandered through the forest flanked on both sides by build* 
ings, One thing struck me at once; there were practically 
DO traces of habitation. Nothing but terraces, graveyards, pig 
pens (these animals were raised for the initiation ceremonies 
and the sacrifices), assembly places, tall cubic paepae on 
which were placed the canoe coffins and occasionally die 
pyramidal hut of a Tahua. The arrangement of the combs 
and the paepae rigidly followed the course of a dtied*up 
stream. Its flow must have been very great judging by the 
depth of the bed and the corrosion of the rocks. 

The progressive drying up of the streams on the east coast 
was the disaster which chased these peoples from their 
origina] settlement. The trace of this life-giving stream in 
the shade of ffie forest only adds to the infinite sadness which 
has descended on the valley of the dead. To the right, quite 
intact, rose the two tall pa^ae which in view of the number 
of skeletons piled there seemed to have been ossuaries. We 
contented ourselves with looking end not touching. It would 
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have been an act of vaodaliam to dlsruib this ensemble. 
Nevenbeiess some years ago a govemmenc agent bad all the 
pa^ae of the island of Hivaoa blasted open because they were 
supposed to contain great wealth. 

The fuitber we advanced up the valley, the more the 
architecture took on the form of a giant cemetery in which 
today nothing remained but a few tombs. Hanking the 
stream rose huge walls through which the forest forced its 
way, enveloping them and giving them dae appearance of 
deserted ruined castles. The paved road suddenly ended at 
the foot of one of the walls. It became a staircase leading to 
a tiled belvedere overlooking a mountain stream. 

The tonent forked round a kind of rostrum, a stone prow 
formed of enormous assemUed monoliths. Dominated and 
enchained by the tentacle roots of the banyans, they stood 
like a shadowy cathedral in midstream. 

Broken only by the barking of dogs on the scent of wild 
pigs, an immense silence lay over the valley. We slipped 
down into the stream and had soon hoisted ourselves on Co the 
spur in the banyan grove. The impression afforded by these 
trees is certainly one of the most curious pbenomraa of the 
islands. They let fall a rain of roots which gradually reach 
the ground, progressively raising the actual tree; it is 
suspended above a vault of perpendicular roots, allowing die 
sunlight to trickle through it as though it were a living 
stained glass window. 

The banyan is considered in the islands as the tree of the 
priests. Its bark s»ved to make the priestly tapa and 
wherever it was planted denoted a sacred spot, more 
especially a place of burial. There was no doubt that we bad 
entered one of the most important sites of the island. 

We advanced very slowly, finding difficulty in making out 
the constructions, because vegetatioa had wreaked havoc 
with them since they were abandoned. 

Beneath the cc^ soil, however, we could distingiiisb a 
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succession of scnsll collapsed terraces. Tbey rose in seeps to 
a plat f o r m which broadened out. 

This ensemble was so important that for the moment 1 
decided not to prospect here any further but to make our way 
further up stream. Two screams, in fact, converged at this 
point, each cutting its way through cliffs which reached down 
to the left and right of the crater. We took the left fork. 
The higher we advanced the more dense became the forest. 
There was no further trace of building. We were now in a 
narrow corridor in which majestic tree ferns and giant hape 
flourished. 

The head waters of tbe spring seeped throu^ overturned 
blocks, giving the forest a marvellous luxuriance. 

In this way we arrived almost at the foot of the big cliff 
from which a waterfall gushed, evaporatiog in spray before 
reaching the split is the two close-set walls below. It was a 
beautiful sight as It fell down the giddy lava slope from the 
aater. 

It was impossible to make out the least detail of the walls 
which enclosed it because the forest was so dense. We could 
just distinguish above our heads the outline of the cli& 
against the sky. It was almost nightfall and we had to turn 
back. 

Next mormng we continued our exploration. This time 
we bad to reconnoitre the right branch of the scream. Thus 
we were back once more at the point of confluence below the 
great banyan grove. The sun streamed so br^btly through 
the shade diat the trellis of roots was outlined beneath a 
coverlet of Lianas. We entered the maze. 

Enormous carved flagstones had been overnimed, gripped 
by the roots. A gigantic banyan seemed to have hollowed out 
the stone foundadons and raised them to resemble a crypt. 

We advanced through the pillars of the roots, the main 
crunk supported some thirty feet above our heads. 

We pr<^es$ed slowly hacking our way through the grove. 
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It was paved throughout imdl we stumbled across a slight 
ezcavacoQ full of top soil, from which emerged a numba 
of bones. 

We cleared it swiftly: there were several skulls, two of 
which were almost iotacL 

Ic was almost certain that we bad hit upon a sacrificial 
sice. We decided to dear the surroundings and examine the 
spot more dosely. We were on a terrace fianked by the two 
streams. 

On a light bed of square stone covered with lianas we dis^ 
covered the remains of three huge drums. They were in a 
stare of decay but the bases were sdll intact and we could 
easily reconsmict them. The largest was about dz feet high 
and four feet across. 

It is not difficult to imagine the power of this extraordinary 
drum stretched with sharkskin: its echo would be heard for 
five miles around. These were the drums which the terrified 
first discoverers beard summoning the warriors and telling 
them of the arrival of the whiteskins. These were the drums 
which, beneath the fingers of the priests, summoned the 
islanders to the ceremony of the sun or drowned the last 
cries of those who were to be offered as a sacrifice. 

According to an ancient legend, f learned that there were 
seven drums on this meae. They were supposed to have 
been Incaa until fifty years ago. 

Alas I only discovered the remains of ffiree which were 
rotting away in the humus. Ic was, however, an imporcanc 
findj because not a sii^le intact drum has survived in the 
whole group of islands. 

And wi^ these instruments the ancient music of the 
islanders disappeared to be replaced by the recently in^orted 
guitar—the only melody chat the chaste ears of our bogus 
moralists can tolerate. 

Accompanying the drums, of which there were five different 
types, was the toere, which is still used today. This is a 
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boUow cube with a lougitudmal split which the muslcun 
strikes with a wooden scick, They also used the Pahu-Kou- 
Hau which can be compared with a xylophone of three notes. 

The wind instruments were represented by the marine 
conch) sdll used by the fishermen, the threc>scopped flute, 
and the nvo, a seveo*reeded Fan pipe, an instrument which 
has recently disappeared, but of which Paul Gauguin sdU 
heard the echoes. 

This descripdoD is certainly restricted, when one tries to 
conjure up the assemblies where che entire race participated 
in che sp^>binding summons of the drums, for there can be 
no doul» as to the splendour of these songs of t^ch modern 
Polynesian music, although marvellous enough, is but a pale 
reflecciofi. 

We searched round che remains of the drums to find the 
drumsneks which I know were carved from pieces of human 
bone, engraved with the image of che Tiki. Unfortunately 
we found no trace of them. To have located the position of 
the drums helped ua considerably, for che orchestra was 
always placed opposite the sacrificial scone. Very soon, how¬ 
ever, I discovered an ossuary containing several skulls. To 
one side (ay two broken conches which in the old days were 
reserved for the chiefs. Although these instruments were 
tshu I was not surprised to find them here. They were two 
enormous shells, far larger than those used today by the 
fishermen. 

While I was examining the bones, Pau slipped into the 
centre of the tree and called out suddenly. bai mal 1" I 
jomed him immediately to be faced with a terrifying scene. 
The centre of the banyan was exactly in the middle of the 
place of sacrifice. As the tree had grown It had gradually 
crushed and engulfed che skulls and bones and worked 
them into its bark so that now they were above ground, part 
of the living tree. The haggard eyes of the skulls were 
looking down in horror on the scene: It was a diabolical sight, 
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T^is strange object, ac first glance like an enormous spanner, is a stone 

guillotine 

Here is a head in position. Ii was cut off either with an axe or a 
sharpened bamboo sword 








The astonishing giant l^ki heads 


A grey lava Tiki. One can only be spellbound at the purity of this statue 
from the other end of the world. It might have been carved at the fool 
of the Nile obelisks 
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for Id the greenish light the skulls stood out luminous and 
terrible in the deathly silence. The tree was a vault The 
bark of all Its surrounding columns was inlaid with human 
ivory. 

A wooden Tiki was staked in the centre of the ossuary but 
although badly decayed its head, apart from the mouth, was 
almost intact. The head, enormous in proportion to the 
body, bad been carved like a caryatid from a slender miro 
trunk. On his worm-eaten body, the gigantic cHef wore a 
strange helmet: the two long ears, descending to the 
shoulders, ended in devil's horns 

On the mutilated face the two eye sockets stared in an 
ecstacy of horror. Enveloped in the shadows of his pagan 
cathedral the sun god sdll kept watch over the grim testa¬ 
ment of those who died here to the dread beating of the 
sacrificial drums in the Valley of Death. 
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Cannibalism and Torture 


I CAKKOT Kfr&m At this juncture from discussing the pro* 
blem of anthropophagy—a repulsive word, however it may 
be ejtplaiaed-'ineaning cannibalism, or the eating of man 
by man. According lo this definidoo it has been established 
that it existed in the Tild archipelago as it existed elsewhere 
in the worid. 

There ts no reason to 07 and find excuses but rather to 
discover the reason wtkich led man to feed upon the fiesb of 
his kin. The faa is there and it is sdll very dose to us. Europe 
only ceased 10 be cannibalistic after the Gallic era, disregarding 
of course certain limited cases in conceocradoD camps. One 
thing is certain, anthropophagy tends to disappear when man 
ceases to be ootnadic and when sdeodfic evdunoo improves 
his living conditiODS. 

Before trying to analyse the case of the islands we must 
understand the problem of four aspects which would seem to 
account for Its origin and survival. The first, which s pnori 
seems to explain the origin of cannibalism, is when man despite 
his repugnance found himself fo rce d m eat his fellows. 

By a very recent example on the raft Medusa we are forced 
to accept tl;^ last action of self^>reservad<». 

It is probaUe that rannihaiigm started in liinited cases of 
famine. For the men of Tiki tdm crossed d)e sea on their 
rafts, it is conceivable that in default of other provisioz^ the 
survivors were forced to practice oecropbagy. This pracdce 
led to a desire and then a patbolo^cal taste for human flesh. 
This brings us m the second aspect of anthropophagy, i.e. 
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cbe desire to cat human fiesh oven when other Qourisbrnent is 
available. 

It is an interesdog point that the races among which can¬ 
nibalism was practised most extensively were those possessing 
suflicienc food. The hist taste of human flesh may have been 
transformed into a desire, and the Arabian writer Abd'AHatih, 
describing the terrible famine which ravaged Bgypt In 120c, 
writes: 

" Cannibalism appeared in various places, arousing reproba¬ 
tion and horror but gradually obtaining a bold in the dty, 

“ Human flesh was sold and cooked openly and long after 
the famine the rich still hired assassins to procure for their 
table a food for which they had conceived a taste they could 
no longer dispense with.’* 

From this habit it is a short step to pathological cannibalism 
which although limited has been amply corroborated. Without 
Lingering on cues of ** unwitting cannibalism,” I now come to 
a phenomenon which appears to me of greater interest: 
accepted and deliberate anthropophagy, limited to very well- 
dehned rites. 

In his essays, Montaigne exposes the possibility of a certain 
type of society sacrificing a few individuals for the welfare of 
the tribe. ” It is less barbarous to cook a man and eat him 
when be is deed than to torture him while he is alive.” It is 
in this form that cannibalism practised by the Celts seems to 
have been established among the men of the Tiki. It is no 
longer actual cannibalism for it is combined with human sacri¬ 
fice in the nature of a rite: (x) war-like, to appropriate the 
virtues of the dead man (we find this survival in the exchange 
of blood, an inviolable pact); (2) funereal, like a Use com¬ 
munion before the ultimate separation or medicinal in a desire 
to appropriate the blood of the strong—this rite was preserved 
by ^e Romans who paid high prices to drink the blood of the 
gladiators; (3) as an expression of total vengeance, by obliterat¬ 
ing the insult for ever; (4) purely and simply as a religious 
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rite. This is precisely bow the people of tbe Tiki, like so many 
other races, came to accept it. 

Tbe blood offering was, aod still is, practised today as one 
oS the purest forms of the desire fcs communioB with tbe deity. 
It is certain that by choosing tbe most highly developed 
animal, man paid tbe deity bis most predous homage, a 
supreme offering since he went so far as to choose the blood 
of virgins. This does not explain, however, chat human sacrifice 
can be reinforced by cannibalism. 

Tbe rite of coaununion existed with the intent that man by 
eating the flesh U the victiai identified with it in the 

hope that it would intercede for him with tbe god. 

This rite of communion fortunately limits anthropophagy 
which in tbe Tiki islands was almost exclusively practised by 
the priests. By this dual personality they imagined that they 
were getting into tbe closest contact with their god. 

There is CMicrete evidence to show the importance attached 
to tbe ceremonial. Men alone, and then coly certain privileged 
persons, were admitted to these feasts. Women and children, 
who could not enter into contact with tbe divinity but had to 
obey ordera, were excluded. 

It ia almost certain that the men, by gvclujiT^ g the women 
and children, showed a certain repugnance for tbe actions they 
comoicted. 

At these feasts only the chief, tbe priests, tbe elders and tbe 
head warrior were admitted. Tbe people only took part very 
rarely. 

The eye was reserved for tbe king. The priests, tbe elders 
and the head warrior then shared the brains, tbe liver and the 
heart Tbe rest of ibe body was distributed among the other 
warriors. 

It is unfortunately evident that wars and Amines sometimes 
caused this religious prindj^ to degenerate into a hideous 
debauch. 

Although the last case of cannibalism in tbe inl an d s was 
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reported at the cad of the nineteecth century, the importance 
of this must not be exaggerated. 

Too many travellers* tales tend to make the reader believe 
chat human flesh was a daily diet It was in fact exceedingly 
limited. 

And before hurling an anathema let us remember our own 
religious and the more recent nadonalist wars, and not forget 
chat our ancestors intoxicated themselves on the blood of 
victims devoured in the arenas that our great-grandfathers 
watched victims bung, drawn and quartered, and burned alive 
after torture; that our fathers aowded behind cordoai of 
police to see the guillotine at work^ and that oui generation 
colerates massacres and enjoys reading about them. 

If human sacrifice bad been a daily occurrence on the island, 
how was it that when Cook discovered the group he found a 
population of a hundred thousand souls and chat after more 
than a century of civilisation only 3,600 remain? 

The victims of these sacrificial rites were of three kinds: 
those captured In war and immdated on the death of the chief; 
those who bad seriously Infringed the tabu thus compromising 
the future of the tribe; and, finally, selected or voluntary 
victims representing the tribe*8 supreme adoration of its god. 

Human sacrifice was regulated by a strict ceremonial, the 
sole decision renaaining with the Tahuas who, unfortunately, 
as the result of this arbitrary power, could dispose of the lives 
of others. 

At the behest of the Tabua, the warriors set out in search 
of victims, trying to carry them off by surprise from enemy 
tribes. These victims of vengeance were abominably ih-iieated 
and were submitted to acts of monscrous cruelty. 

As soon as they were captured they bad tbdr arms and legs 
broken with clubs so that they could not flee and, for con¬ 
venience sake, were bound to a pole and brought back 10 the 
village. Here they were exposed for several days on the cohua, 
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impaled on a thoaiy braoch only removed oo the day of their 
final agony and tearing out thdi viols. 

The tortured vicrim remained in this way exposed to the 
popuIadoD for several days, but sirangdy enough in the midst 
of so much cTueity, his mother o< wife, protected by the 
tabu, could visit him. She had to naked, her face 

covered with aosses drawn in charcoal. 

When the day ot sacrifice arrived, the priest, after thrice 
invoking the crinity, intoned the anthem of the dead before the 
assembled tribe and began to cut the victim to pieces alive 
with a bamboo knife. This was the least of his tortures, for 
sometimes after out his eyes and hitt, he had 

mother of pearl ho^ plunged into his nose, lips and ears. 
After attaching these to cords, the unfortunate man was buried 
in the sand, surnnmded by fires which heated the cangue, 
allowing him to be slowly roasted to death. 

There were many other refinements which were so ignoble 
that I hesitate to record them. 

The victiffis chosen among the tribe for the rite of com¬ 
munion were, if I may say so, treated better. After being 
exposed on the altar of the god fcx several days before the 
sacrifice, they were finally laid oa a small special paepae. The 
Tuhaka Goto then intoned the wcrificlal hymn which the 
crowd KCOQpanled with hand dapping. 

At the end o( each couplet the victim bad to undergo several 
manipulations. 

A book passed through the mouth and comiog out of the 
chin was suddenly withdrawn abruptly and he was allowed 
CO fall back. 

The priest then tore out his eya and ate them. 

After this, before crushing him to dead) on the altar stone, 
the priest mtoned the last couples of the song of the dead 
vriuch ended as fdlows: 

Begone oo the sea to Havaiki I 
Go witftout a sin^ desire! 
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CASN1BAL18M AKD TORTURE 
Your father weeps, my child. 

^ Your family mourns ibe sepaiadoQ. 

Begone acros$ the sea to Havaiki! 

Although it revolts me to deal with this subject, 1 could not 
dismiss this particular custom, but its results have been con¬ 
siderably exaggerated by the first western historians. 

• In view of the restricted number of sacrificial sites I was 

able to discover that these rites may have been performed with 
repugnance. Reserved to a very small caste, which bad 
9 certainly perverted them from their ori ginal aim, the human 

sacrifice was originally a rite of communion with the divinity 
who had led the people of Tild to the shores of the archipelago 
and demanded from initiated priests this osmosis with the 
supernatural powers. 

In any case we can congratulate ourselves on having abol- 
' ished these rites which seem to have disappeared completely 

some years after the French occupation. 

The ossuary which we had just discovered was obviously an 
important one, in fact probably the most important on the 
island. 1 cannot say whether ^e forty-odd skulls which we 
^ discovered were the remains of human sacrifices. 

I bad only one clue to guide me: the analysis of the skulls 
revealed for the most part inelanoid characteristics. This might 
point to the sacrifice of the black people conquered by the men 
of the Tiki. 

We stood there spellbound in the embrasure of lianas 
bristling with skulls, outlined by the sunbeams, while long 
columns of smoke drifted towards us from the bonfires we 
bad lit. 

The forest was reliving the story of a deserted valley which 
once bad seen the long procession of priests wearing their head¬ 
dresses of red feathers and of those who, from the Pass of 
Desire and to the sound of the sharkskin drums accompanying 
the cries of the tortured, were brought to be immolated for their 
faith. 

II9 
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Darkness began to descend. Fdlowii^ tbe course of the 
stream hack to the cafl3p> I made my way over the stone blocks 
constantly amazed at the enormous task entailed In this archi* 
teccural work on sudi a jagged terrain. 1 picked some mape 
fruits and a few oranges. 

I reached tbe beach juu as a herd of wild pigs came down 
Co drink at the spring. Tbe sow and her farrows scattered in 
all directions. Everything was alive and marveUous. To tbe 
east the moon suddoily appe a red Uke a silver coin watching 
che descent ^ the sun. 

Grandiose and Dantesque, the great cliff was outlined in the 
setting sun above the Pass tjf Desire. And then the rays 
ludd^y fell on tbe pass, dividing the crags with dieir mother 
of pearl faces, sweeping the forest of tombs with the glance 
of che gods, allowing this unforgettable miracle of dying 
light to hover for a momeot under che first uncertain stars. 



A tortojs«Uwll omaoieat. Tb«7 were applied to a mother of peirl 
eoaemble and sewn on the fillet of the paekea 

ZU 
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The Village of Ghosts 

I K ihe discaoce sharp reports rang out. Pau aod Kuinad bad 
reached the herd of goeca they were bunting. I Ut a fire of 
coconut fibre which gleamed brightly on the foam-covered 
pebbles. It was a typical south sea island evening. I began 
to dream ... 

This long reverie in the dark led me back in tune through 
the maie of valleya cut by noisy, vivacious cascades like the 
thousand laughs of children playing in the shadows of these 
villages of ghosts. I visualised one of these and could see a 
village of ghosts of yesterday. 

In the shelter of the huts, huddled on a bed of fragrant 
leaves near die Litde candlenut lamp, a family slept, protected 
until daybreak by the watchmen perched on their tall paepae. 
Long before dawn the cry of the wild cocks was awakening the 
village. One by one fires were lit under the porch of the buts 
while the women beat the popoi to the sound of the stone 
pestles. 

Under the falls groups of children chased the terrified natos 
(a kind of trout) while the men bidden behind the rocks after 
their first abludons, scrubbed with sand the magnificent tattoo* 
ings on their copper-coloured skins. In the village the men 
returning from their fishing by torchlight distributed scarlet 
fish which the ebadren, gathered round the great rosewood 
plates of popoi, sprinkled with lemon before they ate. While 
the men ciled their bodies with coconut oil, mingled with saffron 
and flowers, the women went down to the river to adorn their 
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loi^ tresses among ihe wild lilies before filling the big bamboos 
which served as pitchers with water. 

Groups of men had already left the village to cut wild 
bananas which grew at the end of the rocky valleys or to stick 
wild pig. Sometimes they joined to build a new paepae or to 
carry a heavy stone statue which the sculptor had fuse finished. 
Free as Litde kings, the children crawled about under the 
porches of the huts, watching and leamiog the tasks of the 
grown-ups. To one side a fisherman was padendy artacbing 
to his nets the polished mother of pearl books which were used 
CO catch the booitoa. Further off a sculptor was cutting the 
bold firm designs in bis hard ironwood club. Near him an old 
man was carving the handle of a royal fan from a human bone. 
Vith a shark’s tooth, day after day, he bad traced the Immut¬ 
able profile of three Tikis. 

Nearby was a group of women dyeing damp capa, while 
young girls wove garlands of ferns and flowers or pliant pan- 
daous mata. Others were cwisdng dny fibres of coconut into 
fine messed nets for the fishermen. A boy scared in admiration 
at the delicate work of a koka maker, cutting with a stone adze 
an enormous sheet of wood which would be entirely covered 
with formal designs. The man worked slowly, Like the builder 
of canoes, who had to bum the wood slowly before insertiog 
the scone burin, making the curved hull and combining utility 
with beauty. From a dbtant but could be heard the dull sound 
of the tactooer^s light whale ivory hammer, torturbg the flesh 
of Che padenc who overcame bis pain by listening to the story- 
teller's tales. 

High up on the chief’s paepae, an old man sac on a willow 
mat padendy sorting the feathers which would make a most 
bnilianc headdress for the ruler. At his side an old woman 
was finishing a strange plume made with old men's long white 
beards. This tail plume, which would enhance the beauty and 
strength of the warrior, would then be fixed on the large, 
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polished mother of pcari encrusted tortoiseshell, worn by the 
men on their foreheads before leaving for battle. 

At the edge of the stream a young warrior was cutting up 
sharkskifl to be stretched over the big drum. Stinlltng from 
hut to but, learning and admiring, the children made their 
way to the beach. Under the Tuhuka Tekai Vaka’s guidance, 
a group of hsbermen were assembling the various parts of a 
double canoe which would held as many as one hundred and 
forty warriors. Stem and stem were carved with Tikis while 
in the compartments separatipg the sides from the hull were 
slipped tufts of white sea birds' feathers. 

At the edge of the beaches stood the tabu paepee where the 
fishermen foregathered. They formed a special caste; they were 
released from war service but had to observe special rules 
which, for example, forbade them all sevual intercourse during 
the great fishing expedition decreed by the Tahual 

Initiation into this life, designed solely to produce men 
prepared foe every activity of the daily struggle, was constandy 
at band. Thus the child according to his calenea could choose 
the profession he preferred. Artistic professions were held in 
great esteem among the tribes: aculptors and stonemasons, 
engravers oo wood, designers of figures and ornamental cords, 
architects, builders of silos, makers of drums, pestles and 
wooden bowls. Builders of canoes, makers of tortoiseshell head¬ 
bands, fans (siaed objects), canoe coffins, drcumcisers, makers 
of nets, storyteUers, tartooers, surgeons and bone-setters, 
makers of fishing gear... 

In this way the children gradually learned the art of life. 

At the river’s edge a barber, after carefully plucking a war¬ 
rior’s beard, began the delicate anangement of the tresses and 
the cut of the hair. The head being sacred, this operation 
always took place over ninning water so that no hair could be 
picked up by some malicious person who might use it for 
casting a sp^. Above these entirely tattooed faces, the hair 
style enhanced the strange appearance of the warriors. Hair 
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was cut nearly every week. To give some approximate Idea of 
this act which was so simple in appearance, there were no less 
chan seven different hair styles for the men'-^the head com¬ 
pletely shaved, shaved on one side only, the top of the head 
decorated with a la^e tonsure or the reverse, a kind of bun 
piled up on top of the skull or a sii^le very long cress wound 
round a ring of human bone and allowed to bang down from 
one side of the bead. One of the strangest of these hair styles 
made the fine discoverers chink that they had reached the land 
of the devils. Some of the men had their beads entirely 
shaved eacept for two little curls on each side rolled up into 
boms I ' 

To enhance the brilliance of their hair styles, the Tuhoka- 
Haapae made hats and headdresses. These included dark red 
Turbans which the servants of the Tahua swathed round their 
heads leaving the ends to fall down on one side; miaea of 
plaited coconut leaves, worn by the Tuhukas who assisted the 
high priest at the rites; and the fillet of coconut fibres with 
long tail feathers of wild cocks worn by the Toa, the head 
warrior, when with a red cape fiung over his shoulders he 
would defy his adversaries on the bills. The artist also knew 
how CO make visors of multi-coloured feathers which the noble 
women wore or bouquets consisdog of aigrettes or dozens of 
tern feathers. 

But the most amazing and costly adornment was the bead* 
band of lirde red and green feathers glued with ava juice 
round a square of red berries encrusted with black beads. This 
was the royal headdress. The most admirable object, becatise 
it was sacred, was the paekea which every warrior had co wear. 
It consisted of seven fine tortoisesbell plaques, superbly en¬ 
graved with a shark’s tooth, representing the seven pbasea of 
the creatfon of the world by the god Tiki. These transparent 
I^aques were sewn alternately on a band of coconut fibre with 
ei^t white discs made of triton sbdis represeadng the tribal 
unity of earthly life, the reality of the number dgbt, the man 
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afld bis double. This precious c^ject was nearly always sur* 
mounted ac the centre by the pavahina, a kind of plume of old 
men's white beards representing the capture of waves—know¬ 
ledge. 

Each afternoon fiom the very earliest age the children 
assembled at the Tubukaooko’s hut. There in the shade of the 
mangoes they listened for hours to the genealogies of their 
families^ the legends which, in the realms of the marvellous, 
bore their young imaginations away on the odysseys of their 
great heroes. The songs taught them all the gestures they 
would meet with in their future lives. This lasted until their 
twelfth year at which age they were circumcised with great 
ceremony and subjected to their first tatcooings. They then 
becanae Raioi and, until their marriage, they ran wild in the 
forest, leading the freest possible life with the girls, commit¬ 
ting a great many mortal sins, perhaps in the knowledge that 
they were immortal. Thus, wi^out having been educated to 
suppress their desires, they arrived at manhood and could 
p^orm their duties as fathers. 

At nightfall the men and the fishers returned to the village 
and the children could listen to the stories which delighted 
them so much. Gathered round the fire, everyone joined in 
the communal meal, crouching round a large koka of popoi, 
fish and grilled pork. They ate with their hands, then went 
to the > stream to rinse out tbeii mouths and to cake a final 
bath before anointmg their bodies with fragrant pani. Some- 
rim»t at nightfall, on the invitation of the chiefs and the 
Tahua, tbe entiie tribe gathered on the tobua, the public 
square, which was Ut by torches of coconut leaves. 

Opposite the chiefs bouse which towered on the tohua, 
the assembled drums called tbe tribe to attend this night 
performance. The entiie population then sat on the steps 
surrounding the open space to watch iht dancing and tbe 
games. Swathed in their red capes, tbe warriors toc^ up their 
positioas near the eocraoce^ draped in cloaks of white tapa 
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knotted at the shoulder^ one arm free In the Romao manner, 
the women sat on the steps. The noblest of them were dressed 
in a voluminous mantle of tapa. Near the orchestra the young 
kaioi girls in striped yellow cloaks mingled with the dancers 
dressed in long finely pleated skirts. 

Ac a signal ^m the chief, to the beat of the drums and 
handdapping, the songs rose in chorus from Che whole tribe. 
Then followed the famous jousts with men on stilts, a magic 
game symbolising man before his fall on earth— man without 
joints like a god. This sport was strictly forbidden to women. 
Drawn up on both sides of a huge square surrounded 
by seeps, the teams embarked on merciless matches with stone 
balls. Each man bad to avoid being hit by the adversaries' 
projectiles. The games were interrupted by singing and 
dancing or by the appearance of teams of jugglers and acrobats. 

Charming dances were sometimes performed by a young 
kaioi accompanied by two ten-year-old children. The most 
beautiful of these dances was the Haka Manu Manu—the 
dance of the birds. In pleated skirts of white tapa, the women 
with three long terns’ feathers set in coconut fibre rings imi¬ 
tated all the movements of the flight of these birds. The music 
was perfectly suited to it. On these eveninp a very special 
dance was sometimes performed with the object of introducing 
the young nubile girls. They had to dance naked in front of 
the whole tribe with the ezeepdon of the parents, who were 
never allowed to hear the slightest echo of their daughter's 
sexual life. Tbdr uncles were the only exception. 

The tribe learned new songs and listened to the word of the 
chiefs. The village exchanged the daily gossip and sotted out 
their differences. Gradually the women and children returned 
CO their huts while the men consulted the Tahua or listened 
to die teaching of the bards, “ the storytellers of the 
night,’' This was the occasion when wars or raids on 
neighbouring villages were planned. The torches were 
extinguished and only the Tahua seated in his chair 
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of Stone remained awake to queatioo the scar, for this 
was the hour of ghosts, the hour of fear. In the 
shadow of the huts with ihcir waiting doors carcfuUy dosed 
the last murmurs died away as the occupants retired to the 
land of dreams... 

In my but the little lamp dickered at the feet of the sleeping 
dogs. 

* * * 

My aim next day was to climb the ridge which separated 
the two valleys. 1 should cry to find a way of reaching ^e 
extraordinary lava needle we had seen from the seS) according 
CO the natives it was the burial place of Tahua Eke, the last 
high priest. 

The dimb to the cliff led us through a forest of guavas 
which made progress slow- But the sight of tiie 
valley below us was so beautiful that it made us forget our 
weariness. We soon reached the lop of the cliff where the 
crest line joins the summits in a geode slope. At our feet the 
bay opened out cranspareoc as the Tahiti lagoon and wc could 
admire the beauty of its outiines beneath the Pacific swell. 
To the right, still separated from us by another valley, the 
needle rose out of the forest; two skeleton-Uke palm trees 
oowned it, the sign that it was an important site. 

To get a better view of the approaches we had to follow the 
crest line and try to reach the crater which splits the island in 
two. It was bard going and it tot^ us more than four hours to 
reach our objective. Ve gradually realised that there must 
once have been a path along the aest. 

One thing disturbed me, and I kept thinking about it Old 
Keakea had told me that the last queen of Fatu Hiva was 
buried in the great rock face in which the Pass of Desire ope^, 
but this was the only information 1 bad been able to c^taln. 
At all costs I wanted to discover this tomb which would 
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ceruinlj be hidden in one of the grottoes on the side of the 
cliff. 

Although I scniiiiused the walls, I could make out nothing, 
for T^etadoo sprouted from all the fissures. To all the ques* 
dona I asked my companions 1 received no reply. Kumad in 
pardcuUr always seemed preoccupied when I mendoned the 
subject. 

I decided to continue along this road which grew more and 
more difficult, for we had to ding to a wall with a drop of 
more than five hundred feet. Forrunaedy the vegetadon was 
thick. Pau and Kumati kept crying co find a passage. We 
advanced yard by yard until we were opposite the gap made 
by the Pass of Desire on the other side of the valley. 

Kumati suddenly called to us. He bad spotted further traces 
of the old path, vague steps cut in the rock. There was no 
doubt about it, we were on the famous path which fifty years 
ago tinited the Hanavave valley with the eut coast via the Pass 
of Desire. The vegeradoo grew sparser. Apart from a few 
seedlings there were practically no bushes to give us a band* 
hold and it was a twdve hundred feet sheer climb to reach 
the pass, which now was dearly outlined ahead of us. 

My two companions said chat we must turn back because 
the lava was friable and they did not want to make any furtha 
attempt, We decided to return next day and cut a passage in 
the rocks with a pickaze. It was a five hours’ walk back to 
camp and we reached it as night fell. 

By dawn the following morning we were already on the 
crest. On reaching our previous point I let Pau and Kumad 
follow the track while I climbed a needle overlooking the 
whole ridge to the right. I spent the hours taking bearings 
and finally returned to watch the sun sink into the Pass of 
Desire which I had decided to film. 

I had to wait a further hour which I spent in focussing my 
camera and using the long distance lens on the crater round 
the pass. Then suddenly in my view finder 1 saw a long trail 
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of trachyte rumimg in a alasting seam across the di£. It was 
a very long and extremely narrow fault. I ezamiced it inch 
by loch and finally distinguisbed two white shapes. There was 
00 doubt about it They were two coffins. This was probably 
the royal cave of which Keakea bad spoken. I could hardly 
believe it. This was a sensadonai discovery. 

Pau and Kumad returned at last. They were very tired for 
they had hardly advanced three hundred feet during the whole 
day but, according to them, we could attempt the climb. I was 
impatient to try and reach the cave but decided to keep my 
counsel because Kumad's behaviour seemed strange to me. 
The clouds piled up on the peaks and now there was no more 
quesdon of trying to film the sunset over the pass. A storm 
threatened and we bad to get back to camp. 

We arrived in a nervous state of mi^. I could doc sleep 
because I was so overwhelmed by my discovery. A violent 
storm burst and, squatting by my miner’a lamp, I wrote all 
night. I came to a decision. 1 would cry and reach the grorco 
alone because I was sure that neither Pau nor Kumad would 
agree to foUow me. 
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To the Pass of Desire 

AT dawn the storm had ixoc yet blown itself out. Soaking 
wet and cold, we lit our fire under the porch of the hut. 
The rain did oot scop until nine o’clock. All my plans were 
upset. I bad been going to pretend chat I wished to rest in 
camp for the day and send Pau and Kumaci off hunting and 
go off on my own. They now decided, in view of tbe weather, 
not to leave until after lunch. And then, with a blast on its 
resonant marine conch, the canoe crew who had promised 
CO return within a week came in sight over tbe boUing waves. 
We saw the canoe literally fly into the air, capsized by an 
enormous roller. But our provisions were rescued and every¬ 
thing was soon spread out on the shore to be dried. 

Three men bad come with the young Marquesan school 
teacher at Omoa. He was a delightful youth named Miro and 
I was very glad that be bad joined me. We decided that next 
day, while the others were out hunting, we would cry, if tbe 
weather premicced, to discover tbe grotto. 

Now that I bad some additional help, I wanted to try and 
reach the Pass of Desire. We sec out in high siprica. Everyone 
was thrilled at tbe idea of reaching tiiis pass which bad become 
legendary for the whole island. Less than two hours later we 
reached the point of departure. Some of the men, however, 
on seeing the escarpment we bad to climb In order to reach 
die pass, be^ to hesitate. According to them, it would be 
preferable to cry it from the other side of the valley. Although 
I was doubtful of this, I agreed. 
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We set off in Indian file through the forest which clings close 
to the sheer cliff wall. The whole forest gave off a most welcome 
coolness. The descent was very stiff for more than four hun¬ 
dred yards. Then we entered a patch of lianas at the fringe 
of the marshes. 

The forest was very beautiful and reminiscent of Amazonia. 
Adorned with orange and grey moss, the lianas intermingled 
and fell, creating an opaque veil from which the dew dripped 
in the rare rays of sought that filtered through the tree top 
foliage, and underfoot were the most beautiful white lilies. 

The end of this fault which forms the valley bead is only 
fifty yards across and the sun can only penetrate it vertically, 
since all the surrounding cliffs are sheer, It was impossible 
to find the passage which the men had spotted from the top 
of the cliff. 

While clearing the undergrowth with my machete I dis¬ 
covered a stone foundadon which must have served as a watch 
tower or a resting place en route to the pass. 

Although we were very weary, we had to set out at once 
if we intended reaching the pass snd leave doe to return, 
despite the fact that as the crow flies we could not have been 
more than 600 feet from the pass. We skirted the first escarp¬ 
ment behind a small waterfall which drifted away in mind 
before reaching the valley some 1,500 feet below. 

We reached a perpendicular climb of lava separating us from 
the pass and Pau asked that he should be allowed to go on 
ahead alone, with a rope and machete. We were not unduly 
alarmed because we were used to his extraordinary agility and 
coolheadedoess. They were famous throughout the island. 

Glued to the cliff, be advanced octopus fashion, thrusting 
his arm out like a tentacle while his fingen acted as the 
suckers. Every few feet he stopped and after spotting a slight 
fault in the rock would cut out a handhold with bis axe. Less 
than a quarter of an hour later be bad reached the pass i,Soo 
feet above the valley. We followed. 
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The wall cods wich a spur which towers more than 6oo feet. 
The last few yards opecxed up, all of a suddco, a magnificent 
view over the whole island. We could see all the valleys where 
we bad been for the past mooths. The pass lay below, and 
the wind blew through it with great violence. A few yards 
away in the cliff face yawned the bole which 1 believed to be 
the true pass, pierced with a tongue of lava not more than 
twelve feet thick. 

From the Pass of Desire the whole sea-girt island could be 
seeo. In the distance loomed the great cliff of Hiva Oa. This 
island looked like a moving picture in which layers of cloud 
were breaking up and reforming along the valleys which fell 
away steeply on various sides of the ezdnet crater. 

The Pass of Desire preserves the vivid memory of the 
women who came here to wait for their men who bad left on 
the long pilgrimage to Hanaoua. In the pass itself, bowed by 
the wind, two dwarf mangoes dating from ancient days have 
survived. In the crunk of one of them a stone arrow was 
embedded like the needle of a compass on a true east-west axis. 
We belayed our rope to the mangoes and slipped down to aee 
if wt could find the ancient path which led up to the pass from 
the Hanavave aide. 

The bare cliff fell sheer for some lOO feet before the first 
vegetation appeared. On examining the wall we could see that 
m the old days a regular staircase had been cut which, accord¬ 
ing to the t^es I bad heard, was entirely destroyed on the 
death of Tahua Eke to bar access for ever to the east side. 

The tale told to me by the men of Hanavave relates in detail 
the mpeery of the forbidden side. The missionaries, with the 
help ^ the government, had decided that in order to put a 
stop to the ioffucnce of the Tabuas, they would crick them 
Into passing beneath a little bridge across which women had 
pass^, an d thus the Tabuas would be ridiculed and dis¬ 
credited for ever, since being holy men, their heads must not 
be lower than a woman. 
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Tsbua Eke, the last high priest of tbe island, was warned 
just in tiiDe, and escaped to the east coast by way of the Haoa* 
vave pass. Tbe islanders brought bis provisions in secret. But 
on his death they destroyed tbe passage across to the east so 
that their priest could rest there in silence for ever. 

Thus tbe east coast remained, and I hope will remain for a 
long tune, the last undisturbed refuge of wbat was once a 
people. 

While the team rested I drew a map of tbe terrain. Un¬ 
fortunately I could not him it. As usual, tbe centre of tbe 
island was covered with moving cloud. 

Back in tbe camp at nightfall, as a rainstorm beat down and 
tbe gusts rattled on the palm leaf roof, we huddled round our 
miner's tamp and listened to tbe legend of Koomahu. This is 
I long account of the life of an unwanted child who was 
brought up by two old men. It recounts bow be hods his 
parents and then of his quest for fire, which he created, and 
of his marriage which ended with his death, designed by his 
mother-in-law, who with some justificatioo disliked him and 
sent him on a fruitless journey to the doors of heaven, where 
the guardian killed him. 

Every legend in the island was a parable designed to make 
the listener reflect. One of the teachings of this is that no 
matter how powerful he may be on tbe earth, no man can force 
his way into heaven. 

Tbe legends take long in tbe telling and last far into the 
night. 
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The Last Queen and a Warning 

A t daybreai^ Miio and I were ready xq leave for the grotto 
^ or cave which I sought, but the sun did not appear until 
eleven o’clock. When we sec off I took a knife and sixty feet of 
nylon rope for che climb. Knowing the valley well by now, we 
reached the polnc of departure in less than an hour. The only 
method was to attack the cliff and get above the trees where 
we should have a view. The valley rapidly narrows and the 
cliff is completely vertical, at times overhanging, but as long 
as there were lianas we should find handholds. 

Above che forest line we'noticed that we were at the foot 
of the crater, and chat the valley end was no more chan thirty 
feet across. 1 managed to take ny bearings. If my calculacioos 
were correct the grotto should have been about one hundred 
and fifty feet vertically above our beads. But however ii^cently 
I scrutinised the cliff which was covered with dwarf ferns 
and dry grass, I could see nothing. 

It was extremly rough going for the handholds were danger* 
ous, the lava kept crumbling and it was impossible to drive 
in any pitons. Yard by yard wc pressed on for more chan two 
hours until I began to doubt the accuracy of my bearings. 
There was no question of giving up, although we were ex¬ 
hausted and lacerated. We had to climb barefooted for this 
was the only way of getting a grip on the ia^ed lava. We 
still found nothing and yet 1 was convinced that we were 
nearing our goal. It was impossible to lean away from che wall 
to try to see where we were. I decided that wc would split up. 
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Miro continued to climb while I descended a little on the 
slant. After ten minutes Miro shouted to me. With a great 
effort 1 turned and climbed up to him, but 1 could see nothing. 
We belayed our rope round several roots for Miro told me 
that be had spotted traces of trachyte, a little to the right under 
the vegeudon. By leaning back a little I could now see them. 
A strange odour like the scent of Bowers came up from below, 
but there was not a single blossom on the cliff face. 

This perfume was now to be our guide, and we did not 
hesitate any longer. While I tautened my back to bold the 
rope and watch the belay, Miro paid out sixty feet of rope and 
clinging on to the wall by his feet with body arched be began 
to descend. I felt him stop in the void. 1 could only see his 
bead looking up at me. I understood. 

He bad arrived at the fault which scaned the grass. But 
according to him be sdU lacked three feet of rope to reach 
a ledge on to which he could ding. I called to him to do bis 
best for 1 wanted to join him. We bad to get through. The sun 
would soon descend behind the cliff and we had been battling 
for five hours. 

Only one solution remained-Mo cling flat to the wail and 
to fall, tearing our bands and feet. If we failed we could hope 
to catch on to some bushes some twenty feet lower down. 

And we let go... 

It was a giddy business for the abyss yawned more than 
four hundred and fifty feet below. Miro was the first. Okel 
I tumbled down and we found ourselves on the three feet wide 
le^. The fault opened just ahead of u$. I was very excited. 

An enticing, magical odour came from it. We slipped 
between the nanw walls which suddenly opened out, and 
were faced with a fantastic sight. Almost intact, two tall white 
canoe-coffins stood bow to bow separated by a bush of white 
Bowers not unlike the tiare moorea. 

Very moved, we approached. The coffins were outlined 
against the black background of the grotto. The grotto itself 
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was covered with a fine layer of guano upon which petals from 
the bush bad dropped as op precious velvet. We hardly dared 
approach. Hoistmg ourselves op our dbows we caught a 
glimpse of the rigid corpse of a woman lying on a thick shroud 
of tapa. 

It was the last queen—the Queen of Fani Hiva. I have 
never before experienced aucb a feeling of awe and respect. 

The dead queen’s thick cresses were spread out almost un- 
disturbed oo a roll of white taps. It served as a neck rest such 
as we find amoog the Egyptians and the D^ons. The skele* 
ton, still attached by scrips of tapa, rested with the aims glued 
to the body oo a mattress of tapa. This was also white and 
more than three feet wide. Beneath the body the material was 
slightly decayed but like a phantom it had thus preserved the 
corpse's exact imprint. 

The most impressive feature was the skull still crowned with 
hair. The bones of the skull, bathed by the sun etreamlng 
eternally into the grotto, bad taken oo the colour of pale pink 
ivory and somehow seemed to endow the two enormous staring 
black-eyed sockets with life. 

We dared not touch anything. 

The strange whiteness of the coffins was another factor 
which reduced us to silence; and the complete absence of any 
memorial objects. The simplicity of the shroud gave it an 
immense majesty. Separated by a fragile frouder of wild 
flowers was another canoe<offio which, half-buried, seemed 
no more r hpn the shadow of the other. A man’s skeleton lay 
there on a shroud of inunaculate white tapa. The last queen 
pursued her final journey together with her lifetime consort. 

The white flowering bush appeared like a mirade of the 
eternal presence of life, slumbering in the shrouds and leaving 
as testimony of happiness this odour which stole over the 
rocks, to the delight of the birds. To me, however, It was an 
emotional ordeal, almost an agony, to look oo the remains of 
the royal face, ihaced on the axis of the path of the sun her 
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lofty coffin surveyed the dizzy scene beJow, a scene of splen¬ 
dour that bed once been her realm and stiU r em ained a natural 
palace. 

Endrded by sheer escarpments of tortured Uva, the forest 
was engulfed in stone as it assailed the great rock face. From 
the cUffcop the luminous ribbon of a waterfall dissolved in 
spray on a clump of tree ferns }ust at the foot of the coffins 
near which, every evening, the terns came to sleep. 

The evening shadows crept along the walls which towered 
%fioo feet above the valley, We bad to leave quickly unlw 
we wished to be caught in the mist which was slowly rising 
from the forest. A last glance into the cave where the shadow 
was gradually veiling the coffiru , . . a last glance at those sdll 
feces waidog for the scars, at those faces we should never see 
again because it was becter that they should continue on their 
eternal journey, alone, far from the gaze of man. 

We seized the rope and with a jerk of the arm managed 
to get a foothold on the rock face. Perhaps through emotion, 
I bad hardly the scengtb to climb and missed a hold, escaping 
death by a hair's breadth. We pressed on, clutching to roots 
and branches. We bad to be quick for if night feU we should 
not be able to find our way through the forest. After an 
arduous tramp we reached the camp where the men were 
crouching round the fire cuedng up the goats. 

We immediacely felt the atmosphere. It was almost certain 
that they had seen us. I hesitated to mendon our discovery to 
my companions, for I thought chat if old Kea Kea had refused 
to show me the exact site of the tomb, it was because be 
attached great value to this last refuge of his island’s past. I 
hesiuted because 1 feared their reactions but I was certain 
that they bad seen us and had guessed the truth by the look 
in our eyes. Utterly exhausted we retired to our little hut. 
It was a mild night and yet we were all suffering from nerves. 
A frightening incident occurred durbg the night and I shall 
describe what happened in a moment. 
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I could DOt sleep and I went on wridi^ almost under com* 
pulsion. All the scieniihc theories of the problem in which I 
was interested flashed through my mmd. Thor Heyerdahl and 
I were almost alone in the conviction that the pre-Columbians 
came to the Pacific Islands and were the final race to do so, 
and chat the migration was not in the reverse direction. I was 
suddenly faced with a very simple piece of evidence. Had the 
men of the islands ever reached the Americas there would 
have been some trace of the outrigger canoes, which exist every¬ 
where from Madagascar to Gambia via Insulindi. These canoes 
were an innovation in navigation, sdU unknown to the Indians 
of Amazonia. Even today they can only pur to sea on rafts. 
There are no traces of this craft in America. It is certain that 
it would immediately have been adopted by the Indians had 
one of them ever reached their coasts from Polynesia. 

As the night advanced our party grew more nervous. 1 
noticed this when several of my companions woke up and 
began to smoke nervously. Under the but we heard the dogs 
growing read ess. I paid no attention. They had grown in 
number chat evening because the relief party bad brought 
four more to go hunting. 

Suddenly our miner's lamp went out and at the same 
moment the dogs began to rattle tbeir long chains. They leaped 
about in all directions as chough artackiog atraogers waoderiog 
about the camp. 

" Tupopcu / ** said the men. Ghosts I 

I Cried to remain calm but the noise increased. The dogs 
seemed to have gone mad. I waited. At last 1 said to the 
terrified men that they should remain where they were and 
chat I would go and see what was happening. I picked up a 
large electric torch and went out of the hut. I called to the 
dogs but I could not pacify them. I turned my torch 
on them. They were attacking an invisible prey . . . 

I must admit that I was beginning to panic. I called Pau 
and Miro. We focussed our torches and walked forward. The 
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dogs cootinued ibcir blind attacks, chasing some invisible 
shape left and right. We did not know what to do. We could 
only rerum to the hut and wait The men were paralysed with 
lerror. 

“Aita MatUa / ” It is not good, whispered Kumad. 

The turmoil must have lasted for more than an hour before 
the dogs stopped baikii^ and, still growling, slunk under the 
hut. The aonosphere relaxed but the men decided unanimously 
that they would leave at daybreak. Kumad told me he was 
afraid. It was the ghosts who had come to tell us to leave. 
It was not good to remain in the valley of the dead, 

I questioned Pau who also seemed to hesitate, Then 1 told 
the men that in any case I intended to remain. Without demur 
they began preparations for their departure. I did not want 
them to see my fear at having to carry on my work alone. I 
stored the provisions they had brought me and stxibbled a 
Icner to the chief. Ac dawn the material was In the canoes and 
it only remained to put the goats aboard. I accompanied the 
party down to the beach. I simply asked Miro to tell Willy 
not to worry. I would remain on my own but he should Cry 
and send for me in three weeks* time. Miro was obviously 
very upset at leaving me, but he could not stay. I asked him 
not to mentioo our discovery to anyone. 

At the moment the live goats were pushed into the water 
to get them aboard a little offshore, Pau came over to me and 
said: If you stay, PH stay with you.” 

Good.” 

One by one the men said goodbye. Then they jumped into 
the canoe which was borne by the brisk breeze out into the 
bay. In a few minutes it would have disappeared- Now we 
could not retreat and it was better like that, 

I have not told tius story to amuse stay-at-home psycho¬ 
analysts but so that these facts, which have often been 
observed, may allow a better perception of die so<alled priim- 
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tive mentality which, in contact with a diSerenr reality, is so 
different from ours in its comprehension of life. 

Tired and perhaps overwrought by this strange warning, 
Pau and I remained alone that day in the hut. It was very 
peaceful- The following day we were to leave to explore four 
valleys that run parallel and north of this amazing Hanaoua 
valley. We should have to lead a Spartan life for we couM 
carry very few provisions. We shared our burden—machete, 
rope, pick, a cooking poc> a little salt, sugar, rice, technical 
equipment and a gun. 

It was with regret that we left the Hanaoua valley but our 
prospecting work, so to speak, was ended. There would be a 
considerable amount of excavadon to do at a later date. From 
the ridge 1 could not help staring for a long dme at this mar' 
vellous valley split in two by a long tongue of lava, pierced 
with blow holes. From all sides it appeared what it was—a 
sacred place. 

Our aim was to reach the Hanateone valley where we were to 
establish our new base before nightfall. It is separated from its 
sister valley of Hanaoua Nui by a long ridge, difficult enough 
to cross, for on leavii^ the forest there is a second, almost 
vertical climb over sun-baked scree. Here the cliff crests have 
been completely devoured by the goats; they have left it a 
craggy desen. There is beauty, however, In its ruggedeess. 
The razor-edged rk^e falls vertically to the bay of Hanateone 
which lay before us. It was an unforgettable sight with its 
fringe of foam edging a cobalt blue, changing sea. 

Preceded by the di^s I tumbled rapidly down the slope. 
On the poirtt of reaching the last scree we came upon a troop 
of a dozen goats ^ch were unable to escape before Pau bad 
shot three for our larder. Now heavily laden, we reached the 
pebbled beach which surrounds the bay with a bouquet of 
foam. It was a happy place. Hanateone is the typical romantic 
beach to welcome deserters from a call sailing ship. A few 
yards fr om the beach, well concealed in the shadow of the 
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palms, was a Kiau hut surrounded by a stone wall. From time 
to time the islandew stiil come here to bunt for a few days, 
for the vaUey teems with wild boar. 

We were very lucky to find this shelter. Now all we had to 
do before dark was to dig a water hole. Hanateone, which in 
the old days possessed a scream, is now completely dry. 

While Pau prepared and salted the venison, I strolled off 
into the undergrowth to pick a few wild oranges. These fruits 
would be very precious for apart from the goats we had nothing 
else to eat- My first rapid inspection showed me that this 
valley was once thickly populated. Night fell. We ate with 
our dogs and slept wth them at our sides. We were looking 
forward to the foUowii^ day. 

Under an cicepconally blue sky the morning sun shone on 
the vall^ which opened before us in all its splendour. At the 
outset we advanced along a flagstone path with ruined build¬ 
ings along one side. The path ran above the narrow bed of 
Ac scream under the cliff. Everything was intact except the 
superstructures and we passed through a village which actually 
appeared to have been abandoned not very long ago. 

The valley opened like a vivid document recreating life 
at every step as though we had discovered a neviiy excavated 
Pompeii. We found terraces still intact, held in place by the 
giant roots of the mape. 

We found no traces of burial. 

The higher we mounted the valley the closet the stone 
foundations of old buildings nestled against the hummocks of 
the terrain. We discovered enormous walls fifteen to twenty 
feet high. AH these walls and terraces have preserved a veri¬ 
table garden of greenery and top soQ. 

I saw Pau suddenly stop, fall to his knees and beckon to 
me. Just ahead of us a wild boar and a dozen young were 
burrowing on a terrace piled with mape fruits. Pau fired at 
the very moment the sow appeared to have scented us. It 
fled, wounded, followed by the piglets. Pau rushed after them 
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and, following thioi^b rocks and llanas> he managed to capture 
three alive. They sciearoed and struggled and finally won the 
battle. We could not kill them because they were so attractive! 
We tied them together to a tree and continued on our way 
letting them wait for us» screaming for their mother, but later 
they became delightful pets. 

This was perhaps a lucky incident, for hy continuing to 
explore the neighbotirhood we noticed that we were at the foot 
of a huge terrace cowering above the dried-up stream. Al¬ 
though vegetation had covered every building we realised at 
once that we bad lut upon a kaokai, one of the famous assembly 
places. It was almost unspoiled and was one of the most 
satisfying discoveries of the expedition. 

Together with Hanaoua, the valley of the coffins, Hanateooe, 
with its exciting traces of life and habitation, we were afforded 
a magnificent picture of the seven forgotten valleys. I was glad 
I had ignored die ghost, or was it an invitation? 
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Where Children Rule 

A RMBD with picks, macheces, knives and ropes, ve sec out 
CO dear the enormous kaokai. It was bounded on one 
aide by the scream and on the other by the flagstone way. On 
the river side it was leas chan eighteen feet high by cbircy 
feet broad and flfceen feet long. The terrain had been entirely 
levelled to give a flat surface. Everything seemed quite intact 
under a coverlet of green, which we had to tear down to bring 
to light the ancient structure of this huge edifice. 

Qearing the spot took at least eight days, for we bad to cue 
down about thirty call mangoes which had taken root between 
the stones. We were so intent upon our work that everything 
seemed easy. We cue the mangoes inco logs and rolled them 
down into the bed of the stream. The main work now being 
finished we could attack the undergrowth with fire. As it cook 
bold the paving stones were revealed Intact. In a succession 
of terraces they surrounded the arena for more chan five bun* 
dred yards. The ensemble, although not the largest I saw in 
the islands, was in any case the besc preserved, and its layout 
was unusual. 

The plan reproduced, better rhaa any description, will give 
a dear picture of the sice. It could hold more than 2>500 
warriors at the time of the great feasts. In the centre was the 
assembly place, an area of more than thirty yards long and 
eleven yards wide to which the paved way gave access. From 
the steps the people could watch the jousting and the dancing. 
In various pans of the square were the stands reserved for 
the king , the priests and the warriors. 
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The whole area was carefully paved ticept cbe part used 
for the games, This cootained a mixture of gravel and soil as 
did the ceoixe of Che tall cube-lihe paepae dommacu^ the whole 
scene. This measured twen^-one feet at die base and was 
nine feet high, and on it probably once stood the pyramidal 
house of the Tobua. On this edifice sat the high dignitaries. 
When there were do feasts it appears to have been the residence 
of the Tahua. We spent a long dme here because it was 
difficult to uneaich three large stones engraved with six 
anchropomoiphic patterns. These enormous blocks, ti le s hewn 
from a single slab of red tufa, had in time sunk slowly into the 
central soil of the paepae. We bad the greatest difficulty getting 
them out without breaking them. They covered a perfect 
square of twelve feet inside the cubic paepae, were cut 
and, somehow tragically, they were found to record the gestures 
of procreation. These people, decimated and isolated, con¬ 
scious of their racial problem, sensed cbe tragedy of their future 
and portrayed it, the passionate desire to have children. 

Simple drawings... and in them could be seen that respect 
and love of children which can only surprise, even today, 
aoyooe who visits the islands. 

The sanctity of the child aeated in all the Pacific islands 
that most curious of all institudons—adopdoo. This word was 
distorted by the whites who, as usual, before analysing the 
pr^lem deeply, merely [udged it ^m the dictionary meaning. 

1 am forced to speak on this subject which is certainly at 
the present naoment the most disturbing problem of the islands. 
It is still manifestly impossible to apply there the laws of a 
country which, although protecting illegitimacy a prion, finds 
it moral to abandon an illegidinace child to the public welfare. 
Grave results would follow if the administration tried to apply 
that morality to the cbildreo of these islands. Bur it must be 
maintained &om the start chat, fortunately, the islanders 
would never accept the hypocrisy which allows children to be 
abandoned and brought up in an astitutiop. 
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Here 1 will defeod most fiercely the most remarkable institu* 
iIoQ of the i$lander$ which, with no pretensioa to the morality 
of approved schools, sanctifies children and has protected them 
for centuries against the sorrows of abandonment. Adoption 
is the clue co everything that goes to make up the charm of the 
islands. It is sdU mberent in the extreme gentleness shown 
the traveller who, as soon as be has landed, is immediately 
adopted and protected. 

This adoption, which so many travellers to the islands have 
enjoyed, should have prevented them to pronounce any judg* 
meat on such a private chapter in the Life story of last 
paradise. 

Mo! The men of the islands do not give away their children 
because they are ignorant of the meaning of paternal love. 
People who have written such slanderous rubbish can be 
treated Like those cretins wbo, after a week in France, take the 
Uberry of saying that every Frenchwoman is a whore. 

There are several social causes which have produced this 
phenomenon of adopdon in all the South Sea island groups. 
The first reason, of course, is the extraordinary close relation¬ 
ships. I do not say consanguinicy, which unites the inhabitants 
of these small islands. They are one big family in which the 
child is considered as the offspring of the group. 

The second reason is the problem of infant mortality which, 
as a result of venereal diseases introduced by the Spaniards, 
assumed disastrous propordons. This problem obviously made 
unhappy couples eager co seize the chsact of adopting the 
offspring of healthy couples. 

But the most important factor is to be found in the social 
state which always guided and still guides, in spire of every' 
chiogj the populadon as a whole. This social state is alcnost 
incomprehensible to our civilisation with its concepts of pride, 
inheritance and the family hearth. 

Ic has been maintained that the South Sea islands were pre¬ 
eminently a land of luxury, debauch and heaven knows what 
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else. How can I refraia from spoakiog of tbo dolicacy and tho 
high moral behaviour which 1 have always founds How can 
it be explained that in the midst of this so-called debauch ” 
there has never been a case throughout the islands of any 
parents abusing their children? And now let me explain . . . 

Tiki society, by conferring the title of adult on the child as 
soon as it reached puberty, conferred ou it at the same time 
the right to lead its own sexual life. There was no question at 
this age of thoughts of procreation. Now it is obvious that this 
hunger for life or I might say for pleasure in youth was hardly 
compatible with the education of a child. Ic was therefore 
accepted that children born of these unions should immediately 
be adopted, not for the rest of their lives, but for the years 
deemed necessary for their education. The adopted child was 
not considered to have changed its family. It sdll belonged 
to the legitimace father and mother and was returned to them 
as soon as they wished. 

This abuse of sexuality often caused impotence in the girls 
at an early age. Having reached the age of marriage they then 
bad recourse to adoption. The cycle having thus been estab¬ 
lished, each individual found a perfect balance in life. One 
might object of course that from a western point of view it is 
inadmissible for a mother to give away her child. This objec* 
doD can hardly be valid for an island society which recognises 
the group before the individual. By this cycle of adoption, it 
placed the true hearth in the community. In any case, adopdon 
protected the Tiki archipelago from infanddde and all the 
pathological consequences which are the present-day scourge 
of the so<a]]ed civilised races. 

One thing is certain, and no visitor can deny this, the child 
is king in the South Seas. His daaxling sweetness reflects the 
mildness of the family circle in which he lives. The child being 
the end process of human love, the society of the Islands 
prolongs this act of love in the happiness which it endeavours, 
by all its customs, to give children undl the age of emancipa* 
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lion, Th« act of encnisdug the child to a stranger for adoption 
so that it may express its heartfelt desire to know something 
else and leam> is an expression of this love. 

It must be recognised chat in the nadves’ minds there can 
be no doubt as to the attitude that the foreigner could have 
cowards a child, and I must admit that there has never been 
a case of abuse of confidence in this respect. Thus the great 
Frenchman, iUaio Gerbault, who was so warmly accepted by 
the people of the islands, conceived a veritable passion for 
the dharm of these chiidren. Constantly he was driven to live 
with them and to adopt them. 

Naturally some scoundrels, doubtless jealous of the immense 
prestige G^baulc enjoyed with the natives, spread the report 
that he bad a pathological interest in minors. This is a good 
example of how these pathetic ink-slii^ers can sully ibt true 
face of life. Certain of these same creatures were of suffidendy 
high rank to have known bow to show more correctness towards 
one of the best representatives of France in the Pacific. Let 
these lirde cretins remember that if ihe paradise dies it will 
unquestionably be their fault, but that Gerbault will remain 
forever at Bora-Bora where children live who still respect 
his tomb. 

A personal experience was to confirm this extraordinary 
confidence the islanders display towards the child. While 
recently making a film of the life of Polynesian children, I met 
ott the island of Maupiti such an admirable child that I did 
not bedcate to go to see his parents to ask their permission 
to film him. This would have obliged me to keep the boy for 
more than three months and to take bim away from his island. 
Without reserve die parents agreed since the child showed a 
desire to follow me. 

After everythii^ had been decided, the parents said to me 
quite simply: “ Now you arc the papa. Love Teui well as 
we love him, be happy as he is happy, and come back soon to 
see us.” 1 noticed when we left that the parents were sad but 
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at the same time they were delighted to see thif child lookup 
forward to his adventure. That was enough. I shall never 
forget those three months with that little boy, who was &s 
keen to leam about my life as I was to discover his charm. 
Treated as our child, he was a constant source of joy to my 
wife and my camera team. 

But the desened valley in which Pau and I wandered would 
never again know this kind of laughter. It was only a far 
distant past that we were unearthing with great difficulty. 
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The World’s Oldest Migrations 


T hat evemng Pau and I spoke for a long time of these 
warriors of whom Captain Cook wrote chat they were 
the finest race in the Pacific, perhaps surpassing all other 
nations.” For this race of athletes war was a sport, a competi¬ 
tion even though it was always motivated by vengeance, rivalry 
or priestly orders to obtain human victims. War was decided 
by oracle. The chief convened his allies and, assembled on 
the warriors’ paepae, worked out the plan of attack. Their 
preparations finished, after sounding the Puko-tua which was 
to bring down reprisab from the gods on the enemy, die 
warriors scaled the mountain crests and waved huge red tapa 
cloaks, the signal for declaration of war. 

On their return to the valley all the warriors had to bathe 
before d nnning tbcti battle finery, which consisted of a short 
cape of human hair. Rings of tiie same material encircled th^ 
waist and ankles. Th^ ears were covered with long discs of 
whitewashed wood and round their necks they wore necklaces 
of cachalot teeth. Every warrior wore a tortoiseshell paekeas 
and round the belts some of them sported skulls filled with 
Utde pebbles. Their armament was purely offensive. It con¬ 
sisted of a wooden lance, a finely scu4)tuied ironwood club, 
and a sUog. Before the start of hostilities the warriors became 
tabu and were forbidden all sexual intercourse but the women 
always accompanied their men from a distance. The main 
tactic in their wars was surprise and ambush^the tactic of the 
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hunwc, However cnidly waged, the war always ceased at 
nightfall and was continued at dawn. During the night each 
faction retired to rest in his own village. 

If the surprise attack did not succeed swiftly, the war 
stopped as soon as there were a number of wounded, but if 
the attack succeeded the victors showed do pity and for the 
unforruoate vanquished the only chance that remained was 
to take CO thdi canoes in search of a more hospitable shore. 
When hostilities were prolonged ccrcaln emissaries, who bad 
relations in the enemy tribe, had the right to pass from one 
camp to the other without being molested. It was by thdr 
good offices that a truce could be demanded at any moment, 
cither for a funeral or simply to take a rest The emissaries 
simply planted a pennant of white tapa on a peak visible to 
both sides. If the two parties agreed the chiefs met, each 
holding a pennant which they exchanged. Alas, the truce often 
ended wiffi an exchange of human victims. 

Sometimes peace became an alliance which the two parties 
celebrated wiffi a great feast. If the chiefs exchanged their 
children in sign of lasting peace, the two tribes became 
Huumata—“ joined like the eyelids of the sky.” On such an 
occasion a feast was celebrated such as one finds all over the 
world. It was the Haka-Hiti, a vying in prodigality where each 
tribe tried to surpass the other in generosity by an enraordioary 
display of all its wealth. This feast sometimes ruined a certain 
valley and it often needed several years to make good a patri' 
mony which had been wasted in a few nights of incredible 
feasting. 

It is very difficult for us to understand, with all these contra- 
dictions, ffie exact mentality of tiiis race. We must try and 
put ourselves in the fraroework of this isolated civUisatioo for 
which this game of strength, whatever its nature, was the 
indispensable method of maintaining, even at die price of 
cruelty, the vitality of the human group. It is obvious that 
among so many contradictions insecurity reigned supreme. 
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Each valley and at tunes even each village bad constandy to 
be OD the alert, This perpetual vendetta forced them to organise 
a complete defence system: observatories, watchmen, fortihea* 
tions barring narrow passages, shelters for non-combacants, 
and as a last resource the upkeep of canoes constandy In a state 
of seawoTChinesa, the ulnmate refuge of a tribe upon its defeat. 

These defeats explained the populating of all the various 
island groups. Their historical role, however painful, was 
primordial and ultimately led to the peopling of Hew Zealand. 

Here 1 may refer to one of the moat fantastic of the legends 
of these Tiki isles, eloquent as it is of the amplitude of these 
vast Pacific migradons: the legend of the Maori king Anua 
Morua and his fabulous expedition by rafts In search of the 
navel of die world,” today’s Easter Island. 

The first Island visited by the expediuon was uninhabitable, 
Next they landed at Eir^ (Pitcairn), also deserted at that 
time. Anua Motua decided to populate it. He made his 
daughter Tuarutea queen, manled her to Tioiraueriki, and left 
them a few warriors and some women as subjects. He and 
the largest part of the emigrants then continued their odyssey, 
now turning eastwards. They landed on Dude Island, which 
they also called Tekava, and still bearing east, coniimied the 
quest for the island they sought, Te Pipo te Fenua, “the 
navel of the world,” the goal of cheix journey, also known as 
Marakiteragi, or Kairagi; other Maoris have called it Rapa Hui. 

The days slipped by without land appearing. All on the 
rafts were terrified except Anua Morua and Us three sons 
who had confidence in him. They knew chat their father had 
travelled the world and that in consequence he must know 
the route that led to the Island. 

One day, far away on the darkening horizon, a large con* 
tine nt was seen. Anua Morua himself was cold and everyone 
else was shivering. Looking up at the stars, Anua Motua 
ordered his sons to put about, saying “We have arrived at 
Taikoko.” (Tai, the sea close to (he shore, kofco, the exit). 
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The sea was rough and the air cut like a knife. It was ex- 
tremely ctM. His children having asked why be did not 
go any further, Aoua Motua replied that the further they 
advanced the colder they would become, because ahead cf 
them lay two lands and between them a dangerous sea. They 
were appareody oS Cape Horn! 

The part of the sea where the small choppy waves constantly 
broke was called Ragirari (Ragi, meaning sky, and ran, angry). 
There was no vegetadon on the foreshore; the sun never rose 
high in the sky; there were tall, barren mountains, very cbse 
set, a harbour with many whales, and fish such as they had 
never seen before. Anua Motua added that he bad been this 
way before but had thought be would lose his life: for this 
reason, because there was danger, great danger, be must not 
now go any further. 

The vidnity in which they lay was apparently either the 
Straits of Lemaire or the Straits of Magellan. Then he fell 
silent and bis children, obeying, put about and the people in 
the ocher raft followed suit and the emigrants started a new 
[oumey in die opposite direction. 

The east wind now blew them rapidly up the Pacific towards 
the island of their quest. And at last they arrived there, 
exhausted and at the end of their tether. This anecdote was 
first related in 1912 by A. C Eugene CalUot. 

I know no more serious Polynesian legend than this tale of 
Anua Mocua. The details are precise. The descripdon of the 
lands and the climate in particular cannot be the work of 
imagination. On approaching these oear'Antarctic regions 
Anua Motua’s immediate decision was proof chat be was fully 
aware of the relative posidon of Easter Island and knew by 
die scars and the current how to get there striftly from the 
east. 

X do not wish to embark upon a controversy on the opinion 
chat the Polynesians came from the West. Both Heyerdahl and 
myself entertain no doubts. The men who founded what is 
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kQOwn as the Polynesian race came from the east. Nevcrtiidess 
I shall try and sum up very brieSy what we know. 

One fact is certain: primitive humanity all over the globe 
comprised an initialed unity of a kind which we can still find 
everywhere today but which, in View of its danger for the 
moral traffic of our civilisation, has been qualified as “ magic.” 
ThU word which has been emasculated means “ the mastery 
of forces by knowledge.” It is ffie unity of the knowlcd^ ^ 
abstract principles which is common to all ffiese “ primitive ” 
races. 

White elements coming from the Mediterranean basm 
reached the Americas some five thousand years before Oirist, 
bringing wiffi them the principles which gave a spur to the 
sudden birth of the pre-Columbian drilisations. It is very 
probable ffiat certain Phoenician vessels after passing the 
straits of 0jebcl-Tarik (Gibraltar) on their way to the African 
coast, were swept away by storms and currents. On a level 
with the Canaries were currents which would have carried 
them towards the Caribbean Sea. 

The TTi fn who came ashore in America founded the priestly 
caste which ruled the autochthonous popdadons. Do not let 
us forget that as late as the Inca, the chief was always masked 
and invisible. It is certain tiiai the Indian races knew these 
whiteskins, made them their first gods and began the perpetua¬ 
tion of the feeling of respect towards them. Certainly m 
religious thought they remained the reincarnation of their 
ancestors. It suffices to recall the enthusiasm with which the 
welcomed the first couquisiadors and to know how 
much the pre-fcnowlcdfe of the arrival of these men had been 
inherent in pre-Columbian tbot^t. 

A knowledge of the incarmnon of the divine word in the 
abstract principle of numbers was an essential basis for the 
men who built the orientated pyranuds. From Yucatan to the 
limits of the Andes they tesdfy to the midadon of the priestly 
caste. This initianon continued to be transmitted right tbroi^h 
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tht invasions which submerged the Olmecs^ races which ruled 
central America uadi the appearance of the Maya about 3,000 
years before the Christian era. 

Quetzalcoad, the hero of the Chichimec invadus, had a 
white shn. 

It is certain that the mixture of blood, conditions of life, 
and so on, modified considerably the dogma, the behaviour 
and the perceptioD of knowledge. When the Olmecs were 
ousted by the Maya invasion they certainly formed, even after 
3,000 years of life cut off from its sources, a human group 
different in its essence and its ethics. They were the same men 
who, annihilating and dismembering according to their rites, 
set out across die ocean on their balsa rafts. They bore with 
them to the fronders of the Pacific the last elements of an art 
designed to concretise the teaching which each individual had 
to acquire in order to share in society; a precise cosmogony, an 
immutable guide book of dreams; a wisdom built in the image 
of the happiness of knowledge. This wisdom was to be sdfied 
for ever and, in the face of the monstrous violence of modern 
civilisations, nothing finally was left but the smUe, the secret 
smile ... 

The mixture of melanoid bloods with this race, already 
separated from its group, was to lead to die creadoo of a racial 
branch bewildering not only to the anthropologist bur psycholo¬ 
gist. Recent American researches canied out on Japanese who 
have lived for more rban a century in the Hawaiian islands 
prove categorically with what speed, in a different climate and 
subjected to different contacts, a population can undergo a 
complete change both physiological and psychical. Now for 
five centuries there is no place in the world which has known 
more disnipnons of its customs, blood and lan guage than the 
Pacific. It is a disturbing, incontestable fact. Quiros, who first 
landed in 1595 in the Eastern Polynesian groups, recorded tbe 
presence of vriilte elements with blue eyes and described a 
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gimilsr lan g uage (now totally tittina) to that of the pre- 
OolumbiaQ races. 

Let me say at once to those who will object that fair hair 
cao perhaps be obtained by dyes or discoloration that this 
external characteristic is not an argument which will bold 
water in the face of the stacemeoc by Quires and others: 
'* their eyes were sometimes blue ” Another fact disturbed 
me a great deal to the course of my researches and 1 checked 
its accuracy on the difierent islands. Certain Tabuas, par- 
dcuUrly at Raiatea, had announced long before the arrival of 
the first European discoverers) the approach of white-skinned 
men, reincarnations of the ancestors, wbo would arrive at the 
islands in tall, broad canoes like marae, adorned with a 
thousand veils, the colour of their skin. How could die 
Tabuas have known such tlnngs? (1 am thinking in parti¬ 
cular the sailing ship) if they had not by oral and inidative 
tradition secretly preserved the essential principle of the 
origin of the priestly caste? It is probable for this reason 
that the Indians of America and then the people of the Pacific 
islands received as gods ^e first white discoverers. Tbe price 
they paid was terrible . .. the shrines and temples of Central 
America, pillaged and destroyed, tbe Tiki archipel^o sdfied 
and pillaged by decorated oafs, tbe library of Cu2co which 
possessed more than two thousand codides burned by the 
Spanish Inquisidon, men massacred, women raped and the 
survivors prostituted to alcohol. 

What remains to bear witness? Down in the south in 
forgotten Tiena del Fuego are perhaps some forty surviving 
white Indians, their Ups sealed like the famous men with the 
long ears, whom we had soi^t in vain in the jun^es of 
Amazonia. Tbe great voyage of the human race is dead. 
These migraiioDs ^^ch at times comprised a thousand souls 
disseminated in the Eastera Pacific a great number of strains 
and even of different races v^ch sdll fonn the disparate 
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populauoQS of Che islands. Even at Tahiti, to quote one of 
the most delicate examples, one can still see an estraordinaiy 
diSereoce betweeo the populations of the ease coast and those 
of the west Even today cbe islanders from the east coast 
speak of theii ancestors who possessed bows and arrows. 

Apart from wars, these migrations were decided upon 
either as the result of the ovcr*populauon of certain islands 
or of some great national disaster which rendered the island 
uninhabitable for generations—as is sdll the case in Amaaonii 
—and also on the decision of certain priests who knew that 
die island was only a halting place on the road to the settieg 
sun. The populating of the Pacific islands developed in the 
shape of a star radiating from certain groups which were 
apparently the Gambler Islands, the Tiki archipelago and 
finally, leewards, is the islands surrounding Holy Raia- 
tea —Hawaii which remained uodl tbe European occupation 
the nub of tbe Tiki races. From Hawaii the legends cell of 
the departure of the greatest migration of all which was to 
populate the New Zealand archipelago. 

Across the immeose expanse which separated the main 
groups there were many islands still populated by melanoid 
peoples. Tbe anthropological example of tbe Faumutu races 
proves today that tbe mixed blood does not go back more 
than a thousand years. The same applied to Tahiti which, 
in view of its area, preserved until historical times certain 
cores of melanoid races who bad taken refuge in the centre of 
tbe island, now still inhabited by tbe descendants of tbe men 
of Tiki. Recent excavations carried out in the centre of the 
island and collections of their legends are a proof of this. I 
met an old Tahitian from the Papara district who told me 
that his grandfather used to speak of black men who some> 
tri^ at night to raid the beach in search of a little salt 
water which they took away in enormous bamboo containers. 

This slow populating of the host of islands in the Eastern 
Pacific was thus carried out down the centuries, modifying 
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at the sajBe dme ibe primaeval character of the Tiki groups, 
separated fr om each other and once mote assimilated by the 
autochthonous populations, themselves differentiated by gene- 
radons of isolation. Only very much later, when this process 
of populating of the groups was finished, did the 
isolated groups seek to reform. This is how the knowledge of 
the different archipelagos could be acquired and transmitted 
to certain initiated castes. I am thiokiog of the astonishing 
example of Captain Cook, who, when embarking at Tahiti, 
cook on board a native pilot who was capable of giving him 
an almost complete map of the island groups of the Eastern 
Pacific. 

Thus once a year the canoes setting their course by the 
stars as some of the island schooners still do today, reunited 
for the grand ceremony which took place on the Marae Opoa 
at Raiatea. But what surprised me most was what I managed 
to discover in the islands of Hiva Oa and Facu Hiva. It 
retraced the history of the men in the canoes ^o once a 
year left on the immense voyage to Rarotonga, more than a 
thousand miles south-west, to find certain red feathers 
unique to that island and used in makiog the vestments of 
the deified priests. A voyage as long as this proves once 
more the p^ea knowledge these races possessed of naviga- 
don by the stars. We must now consider how they survived 
at sea with their paddles and pandanus sail voyages which 
sometimes cook a hundred days. When the islands were 
originally peopled, the inhabicanis possessed a very restricted 
diet of vegetables and almost non-existent fauna, with the 
exception of a few sea birds. 

Oo the arrival of the Europeans the islands, which had no 
snakes and very few insects, possessed only chickens and 
pigs brought by the mdanoids. All the other spedea which 
we meet today in the islands were introduced by the first 
discovoers. For centuries file main diet of the Tikis was 
bread fruit and fish of all kinds. It is still their baric food 
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today. Tbc most noteworthy imporcadon by the Ti)d men 
was the Amazonian sweet potato which still prescires its 
name, kumaia. By following the life of the saihw of certain 
isolated islands we can still reconsmct that first voyage of 
the rafts on which natives had to sail day after day living on 
fish and bananas—these provisions would not in any case last 
for more than a month—sweet potatoes, perhaps a few pigs 
and chickens, but above all rats, the only beut which can 
survive for a long time in these conditions. The latter were 
Imprisoned in small bamboo cages which could be left ex¬ 
posed to the sea and bad weather. But the two articles 
of diet were the coconut and the fish. 

The coconut, with ita tough rind, could resist the cor¬ 
rosive action of salt water for more than three months. Not 
only did it provide exceUcnc ^esh food but also a great 
essential drink. It must be remembered that the contents 
of a coconut correspond to about half a pint of water. In 
addition to this they recovered rain water. That these 
primaeval migrations were impossible for Uck of water can 
thus be ruled out. A certain quantity of liquid was available 
from the bread fruit and the raw fish. This is a fact proved 
daily by the diet of the men of Tiki. The basis remains raw 
fieb. 

Here I must point out that cancer and poliomyelitis were 
unknown in the islands undl quite recently. The import of 
tinned meat, white bread, and spirits swiftly upset the dietary 
balance of these races. Before their priestly castes were 
rooted out they knew the energy-giving secrets of silica and 
their diet was balanced by the rigid rules of tabu ^cb con¬ 
formed to the lunar cycles of vegetation. Let me explain 
mysdf. We must not forget that certain vegetables become 
poisonous by the rise of their sap at periods of full moon. All 
chat has been forgotten. The famous fish on Friday imposed 
by oor religion is a mere token when one thinks of the exact 
science used by these peoples in their cycle of food. 1 remem- 
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ber the words of aa Indian chief: " You dvilised men do 
not kiU, you assassinate slowly/* 

Thus the isles fiouiished, the double outrigger canoes laid 
tbdr wakes all over the vast realm cd islands, <»TrKanpiftg 
from island to island vegetables and suitable for 

life propagating throughout the Pacific the staff of life—the 
bread fruit. A deep study of the distributioa and the unique 
techniques for harvesting the bread fruit give us a clue to 
the history of the population of the islands, The method 
exists nowhere else. Its presence has actually been con* 
firmed in die Caribbean Islands, but it was the notorious 
Captain Bligh of the Bounty who brought it there on the 
orders of the king i^f England who bad hoped for a free and 
abundant nourishinent for his black slaves. This is only an 
example. 

A legend ^ving precise details of die departure of the 
canoes from " Holy Raiacea ’* to New Zealand gives us exact 
details on the provisions carried by the Tiki sailors. " They 
carried in a canoe, for later sowing, sweet potatoes of the 
kind known as Rekaukau, fruit kernels the karaka tree and 
in addidoo enclosed in cages a few live rats v^ucb were good 
m eat and a few tame parrots. They added a few large water 
bens and other piedous objects.'* A rather extraordinary 
fact, viiiich I learned personally, points to the truth of this 
story. On the island of Hiva Oa I bad heard mentioned by 
an old Norwegian sailor and a few natives the existence of a 
strange animal called koau, not unlike a kiwi. According to 
the sailor be had chased it on horseback but bad cot managed 
to catch it on account of its speed. The creature was die 
size of a cock. Its plumage was viole^ a yellow beak and its 
daws long and powerful. It bad only embryo wings. 

The description seemed to me so extravagant that I did 
not pay much attendon until one day in a New Zealand 
Review with photographs to support it (diis allowed me to 
show them to the oatives) I came across the report of a dls> 
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Tonoisesbell eogttved wicb a shark’s tooth, rene^tifig one of the 
seven pbastt the creation of the universe hj Tiki (one of the seven 
plaques of the paekea) 
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covers by a mountain expedition of an unknown group of 
Noctunis found at tbe edge of a glader. Hie bird was die 
same. Tbe important point of course is that since it could 
not fly it could only have been transported by these nomads 
in theii canoes— unleag of course the famous continent of 
Lecmiria really existed in this pare of the Pacific. But this is 
a mystery I do not wish to embark upon althou^ it is very 
disturbing, pardculariy in view of the recent submarine 
researches earned out in these waters. 

F<x the reader who is thrilled by this theory 1 will merely 
say it is possible that Platons famous Atlantis, if one follows 
his measurements, could be the continent of Lemuria, tbe 
importance of which has been perceived in tbe light of tbe 
latest American researches. The disappearance of this con- 
cincnc might have been due to tbe shock of an enormous 
fragment of die globe breaking off causing the shlfdng of 
the poles with the resultant ice ages. Numerous legends 
speak of an enormous meteorite which fell upon the Pacific 
and created Fatu Hiva. 
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Seven Valleys to Ouia 

O UR pet piglets Isjr od our sleeping bsgs, We fcepc them 
warm and were delighted with them. On tbe strip of 
wood on which I marked the days, tbe notch told me that 
the oen day was Christmas Eve. In the olden days here 
25tb December was tbe great feast of tbe dying sun, the 
great assembly day of chose whom we call pagans. 

We lay awake, contemplating the sky of stardust and 
smoking our dgaienes as we listened to the snoring of our 
liede wild pigs. But before dawn the storyteller, with his 
eyes dosed, would repeat the genealogy back to the dawn of 
fflefflory->che family tree which tbe Tahuas knew by heart 
and with their bea^ teaching it to the men of the archi¬ 
pelago. This went back for over hfty koneratsoos ending with 
Kautete who was childless. 

These men who for centuries and centuries had breathed 
d)e wind and the perfume of the dare, who for centuries 
and centuries followed tbe teaching of those who considered 
human life as fust a passage in tbe circte of return to Atum, 
unity . . . these men-goda were to die of du atrodoua con¬ 
tagion brought by posed sailors, sailors brutalised by alcohol 
and pride, who could only give tbe women of tbe island who 
offered them sweet honeymoons their diseases, their defects 
and their vices. Men whom the history of nations call 
heroes were men whom I esU criminals. 

On this eve of Christmas 1 dwelt on these sad thoughts. A 
hundred thousand witnesses of the Tiki before tbe arrival 
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of Mendoza’s ships. Two thousand six hundred survivors in 
1924 when Dr. RoUin tried to save them. Fifty-five 
genealogies of chiefs, retracing the life of the archipei^o^ 
fifty-five genealogies transmitted faithfully ftom mouth to 
mouth continuing until the end of the eighteenth century, 
dating for ever the arrival of the fi^ death-dealing 
dhcoverers. 

It is very difficult to establish an exact chronology for we 
cannot know precisely, on account of the principle of 
adoption, whether or not this genealogy missed a few genera¬ 
tions, If we accept the principle that it is truly the eldest 
son who Is named, we can then take each entry to cover a 
period of between fifteen to thirty years. By adopting, for 
caagple, ±t figure twenty, we can take it that the oral 
genealogy goes back more than i,too years. We can also 
envisage a less rational form in the case when the names 
transtnitted were only those of the chiefs. This would be 
quite plausible and allow a completely different time factor. 

One yhing is extremely curious in the enumeration of the 
names. Whereas in the genealogy of the islands of the 
northern group each one begins ^th the god Atea, here he 
does not appear until the ninth generation while the first 
eight have a very special phonetic ring. This makes me 
think that this human genealogy represents a list of the deified 
chiefs. Atea (the day) was in the beginning. He received 
as wife Acanua (ugly Im^e), she who could no longer be 
goddess and who presented him with the child Teponuiatea 
(Area’s great night). Atanua created co recreate life who 
could rule on the earth since she was the earth. The men 
the Tiki archipelago Uke the Egypdaos and the peoples of 
Amazonia always rejected women and would accept them 
as chieftaicess. There was then a clear disdncdoo 
between the sacred and the incarnated. 

From ffiis day marriage between brothers and sisters was 
tabu, for during his terrestrial passage the son of man was 
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to lose this blood of the to incarnate himself, to create 
bis earthly body, guarding bis tnplidcy alone in memory of 
his origin in order to rediscover as bis body decayed cbe true 
vision of his return. All notion of incarnation was the 
property of the woman who symbolised the presence of a 
god incarnated to create life. 

Tihi, the creator of art, only appears at the twenty-tbird 
name. He married BCabuone (cloak of sand), hut oddly 
enough cbe genealogy says that be was not created but had 
ancestors. Tiki the sun, the guardian spirit, the aeator. 
At cbe cbirty*eighth generation appears Nuku, war. This is 
a very important fact because from this god onwards 
calamities appeared. And at tbe fortietb generation we see 
figuring the names of tribes. Moots and Tiu, ^ch have now 
disappeared. They existed, however, until the end of xbt 
nineteenth century. There is the immigraaon of certain 
human groups and separation. And the genealogy ends with 
Hautete, the fever; the blood of man havii^ been tainted by 
disease, be no longer had the right to give life. 

The people ot the Tiki then chose the most dramatic 
testament to their gods , . . “ to have no more children,” and 
within a few years the population of 100,000 declined to 
3,000. Faced with the tragedy of syphilis and the contagious 
diseases which ravaged die islands, certain valleys bad the 
incredible courage to choose collective abortion. It would 
have been better to have allowed this race to die out in 
dignity than to redeem it suddenly and too late by enforced 
vaccinatioc. Hardly had they been revived from their slow 
death than the men of Tiki were subjected in 1957 to the 
first results of the atomic experiments on Christmas Island, 
the neatest to the archipelago. 

• * * 

The starry sky was outlined like a chart strewn with light* 
houses, fringed with moving continents of clouds. From 
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time to tuse we beard the dull sound of a blow hole exha l ing 
the swdl. Before dawn on Chrisanas Bve we left the base 
camp for I wanted at aU costs to reach the famous lava needle 
where Tahua Eke might possibly rest. 

We bad CO descend into the valley clutching on to lianas, 
advancing blindly under the shadow of the needles which 
loomed sheer out of the forest. On each side of the hillock 
were the narrow valleys we intended to explore. Alas, we 
could no longer do so in the time available. To the wall of 
the needle clung a huge banyan where, according to Keakea, 
the mummified body of Tahua Eke was suspended. It was 
an cnonnoua tree and we should have to clear it thoroughly. 
At our first attempt Pau and I mmmaged among the roots 
and discovered only a few fragments of bone. Where were 
the trappings? Probably hidden in some cleft of the rock, 
for I knew that the natives hid them twenty years ago when 
one of the French Resideou announced his intention of 
piU^ing the east coast. But the most serious loss was the 
famous mantle of red feathers which apparently covered his 
corpse—the royal mantle worn by priests of the sun from the 
pyramids of the Andes to the promontories of die Tiki 
Archipelago. There arc only two examples of this vestment 
in the whole world. 

le was quite certain that I should discover nothing for this 
wonderful feather cloak would have rapidly been eaten by 
vermin. That was half a century ago. I left the spot. 
Sometimes it is a good thing to leave secrets intact. But 1 
must point out that great research work could still be carried 
out at the foot of this hillock. We returned to camp. 

The following day dawned br^t with excitement as we 
set out to cxpbfe the valley of Hana Mohe. The sun began 
to light up depths of iht valley just as we reached the 
ridge. Imagine our surprise to sec not far from the pebbled 
beach the smoke of a camp. We scrambled down. The dogs 
bad already betrayed our presence and when we came out of 
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the mango gro^e we met three men, one of whom was 
Kumati. Although they told us that they bad come to try 
and capture a few wild pigs, I did not believe them. I think 
they had come to find out from Pau what 1 bad discovered. 
We joined camps and went off with them on a day’s hundng. 

As I followed I was struck by the number of buildings 
sdll eusting in the valley, but I found very few traces of 
combs. Hana Mobe seems to have been one of the largest 
inhabited valleys on the east coast. A particularly striking 
feature was the width of the river bed vdiich deft die valley 
and had brought it life. Here too, since the deforestadon of 
the island, everything has dried up. Now there is not a trace 
of water in the bed where the eroded stones show that once 
die waters flowed. A few sickly-looHng orange trees grew 
among die paepae bringing a little light into the dark forest. 
Strangely enough the stone roads round ^e bouses were 
clear of undergrowth as though the valley were still inhabited. 
This was the work of the wild pigs, the tracks of which were 
visible. They are the only livii^ creatures now in this aban- 
doned kingdom. They forage round the foundation stones 
in search of a few cau and mei roots, the last vestiges of the 
cultivated terraces which separated the villages. 

A sharp report rang out. The men had bit a wild pig and 
the terrified young ones fled. Their cries mingled with those 
of the pursuers. Suddenly two little pigs rushed under my 
feet. 1 was not quick enough to catch them and Pau who 
ran after them shouted: “ You’re a clumsy idiot I ” Carrying 
on with our hunt we gradually arrived ac the end of the 
valley where in the forest itself towers an enormous koika 
surmounted by a fine meae. Unfortunately the site has been 
ruined by the banyans and wild palms. Vast sections of the 
wall have collapsed. The meae itself was nearly intact and 
we were able to find three floe red tiles entirely carved with 
Tikis- 

Nigbt felt swiftly beneath a sweeping mantle of s tor m 
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clouds. On OUT return to the camp we had a marvellous 
meal of venison during which the men swapped scones of 
the day's hunting. I beard them talMng late into the night. 
Although I knew they were questio^g Pau, I also knew 
that old Kea Kea had sent them to find out if the white man 
had discovered the sacred grotto. Nest day they would leave 
for Omoa and we should once more be on our own in the 
valleys. 

At dawn we held a palaver before the canoe left. I decided 
chat since we were short of provisions and rather weary we 
would return to Ouia for New Year’s Day, because Pau 
wanted to see his children. 

It was my ambition to cross the island via the valley of 
Ouia. We would try and reach it by climbing the seven lines 
of crests separated us from its comb- If we succeeded 
vpe should arrive exhausted and have no scrength to attack 
the climb of the immense valley I had noticed a few months 
before. Two teams bad to be notified: One to meet us in 
the Bay of Ouia and another to bring die horses to the pass. 
We fixed oar meeting for New Year’s Eve. 

As soon as the canoe had disappeared round the point, 
Pau and I coodnued our exptotation of the valley. I wanted 
first to number the paepae, take photographs of the carved 
fl^stones, and make an excursion to the source of the river 
which was now dried up. The whole morning Pau left me 
in peace to carry out my work but I fdt chat he had changed. 
As soon as 1 bad taken my bearings we left to explore die 
spring. The further we advanced the more the valley 
narrowed in the direction of the Hanateooe valley. Huge 
corridors of lava covered with scree took me well above ^e 
forest We came out at the foot of a tall cliff where the 
valley comes to an end in huge vertical corridors. In the 
old days the waters flowed down from here towards die 
centre of die island. On die walls the vegetation was sdll 
very dense. The sun could not penetrate between the 
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colossal walls except tor a few minutes each day. The view 
of the crater was majesde. 

I carefully examined the walls and could not see any ex> 
cavatioDS. We descended slowly towards the bay. I fdt 
chat Pau wanted to say something but he remained silent. 
On our way we caught sight of a herd of goats amhliy^g 
towards the dny ridge which separates Hana Mobe ftom 
Haoaceooe. We decided to steal up on them from be^d 
and to chase them on to the cliff which falls into the sea. In 
twenty minutes we had reached the ridge and hiding behind 
rocks we could approach to within siscy yards of the herd 
which was upwind and could not yet smell us. It was a won¬ 
derful sight to see the herd outlined against the setting sun 
on the top of the crest. Some yards away an enormous 
he-goat kept watch on a rock. He suddenly appeared to have 
scented us. 

As Pau hred the herd scattered on all sides among the 
precipices. I saw Pau disappear, sliding down the scree, 
forcing the animals to commit suicide. With almost human 
cries I saw four goats somersaulting on their dive down to 
the waves. From all sides avalanches of stones came loose as 
the animals ffed. I rejoined Pau at the foot of the cliff where 
be had just cur up a splendid beast on the rock. AU around 
him the sharks pounced on :ht offal be flung Into the sea. 
Now we should have provisions for two days. This was 
providendal for we had nothing left except a litde tea and 
st^ar. While a leg of gear was grilling slowly on the stones, 
we bathed in the sea. There was not a drop of fresh water 
in the whole valley but we only bad to climb and pick a 
coconuts to drink the milk. 

We had a most satisfying meal under a doudy sky, lit fit¬ 
fully by the new moon. Smoking a last dgarecte, we dozed 
by the light of the fire, to the accompaniment of murmurii^ 
palms, and petting our little pigs. Pau said quite singly: 
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“ Tomonow 1 take you to see ibe cave with the many 
canoes." A moment later he was sleeping peacefuJly. 

1 awoke before dawn and prepared the fire, while 
sdU slept. We did not leave until seven o’clock, for Pau said 
the sun would not light up the cave before it crossed the 
crests. Once more we climbed the valley ^uch opened in 
all its grandeur as the morning sun filtered dtfough the dewy 
ferns. 

We climbed the lava flow, which was like the back of a 
mastadoD, covocd with the tcntade-like roots of stunted 
mape. Just before the valley entered the narrow ravine, Pau 
cumed off to the right in the direction of a vast, suggered 
escarpment, though I could see nothing, yit Lava rose 
sheer up the cliff, revealing a comb filled widi tree fenw. 
Suddosly like a bridge the lava joined the centre of the cliff 
affording us a passage. Pau told me to wait. 

He leaped into file vegeudon covering the wall and began 
CO clear it with his machete, For more than half an hour I 
could hear him looking for a way throi^ file wall. When 
he called I met him on the first escarpment which to 
covered with a dense variety of dried reeds he was cutting 
down wifii his machete. We were now on the cliff and could 
make out hv^c masses of reddish and vic^ lava towards 
which Pau pointed. But I could still see nothing. We began 
the vertical climb up the cliff but we had to check every 
handhold for the lava was very friable. 

Id this way we arrived at a flow of trachyte which scaned 
Ae lava obliquely. The going became very difficult for we 
had to hoist ourselves up on to a rather la^e rock jutting out 
of the cliff which falls sheer into the valley below. 

“Teral” Thatisit! 

Suddenly, hoisting myself up on file rock, I noticed a huge 
shelter containing coffins. It was an incredible sight. The 
white coffins tangled wiffi bonce were outlined by the sun 
gainst a ba<^gTound of basalt rocks mingled with deep 
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orange and grey-blue Uva outflows. We lowered a rope to 
secure ourselves for the grotto opening was a few feet below 
us. 1 saw that Pau was deeply moved. He was afraid for 
me because it bad been said chat the first whice man to enter 
this grotto would be predpitaced into die void. I wanted 
CO lead the way but Pau refused. We advanced with ex¬ 
treme caution. In addition to the difficulty of climbing one 
must always be very caudous in the case of such a discovery, 
for excitement can prove a terrible danger. 

As soon as tbe cord was secured we cUcubed down and set 
foot on the edge of the cave. The midday sun, caressing tbe 
cliffs, outlined the ivory of skeletons against an alcove of violet 
lava. Here, to the music of ^e wind and the birds, test 
those who refused to believe that a governor could ever re¬ 
place cbdr king . . . those who believed in Che divinity of 
the diearo and would awake on their journey to the dawn. It 
was here that I fdt most ashamed of having tbe same skin as 
chose civilised people by making wooden crosses like the 
one under which my brother rests in Indo-China for no 
purpose, perhaps so I alone should leam to harbour 
some regret.. . . 

On the cdllng the grotto, hanging by cords of plaited 
coconut, swathed in squares of white tapa, slowly spun the 
revered skulls of those who remain looking at the sky. We 
stood balanced on the edge of the lava hardly ^le to move, 
so foil of coffins was the shelter. Each d the canoes con¬ 
tained at least seven skeletons, some of which stiU bore traces 
of mummification. I could only look for I had decided to 
touch nothing, to die wall I tried to film this last 

testament. Against one of the coffins I could see a marvellous 
sculptured b^l containing a skull. It was an extraordinary 
t^ject and I know no example to equal it in any museum in 
die world. Above all I could appreciate the admirable 
handles in the shape of Tiki heads. 

I could also see a carved tortoiseshell crown near a 
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mm of a red tem feather headdress, a care aown if oae 
remembers diat the phaecoa has only one single red feather 
in its tad and that at least fif^ of these birds would have 
been necessary to make such an ornament. Had I been able 
to raise the tapa mattress I should prcbably have found a 
number of objects intact. A few scrips of embalmed skin and 
hair 5tiJl cling 10 onc of the skulls. The floor of the cave 
was covered with a thick layer of guano for the phaetons 
rest here at night, waiting for the sun. This bird seems to be 
sacred to the sky for it never rests on land but always in tiie 
cliffs. Its astonishing whiteness and beauty seemed to have 
been ptedestined- This Is perhaps why the men of die Hki 
sometimes portrayed it as the image of their god (like our 
dove of the Holy Ghost). It is probably the only case m 
which these men allowed themselves to portray their god in 
the effigy of a living creature. Like ail primitive peoples, 
they would never have had the pretension of representing 
God in the image of man. Their God being the perfect 
trinity, they could only symbolise and them only in the 
most abstract graphism, leaving the rest to imagination. 

Aiany people have asked me: “Why did you not keep 
these objects?” My profession as an archaeologist entails 
h ftftHiing andent remains but at the same dme baa made me 
realise the danger of stealing sacred objects. There is no 
really sacred object stolen under these conditions which has 
DOC gready affected the man who stole it. Without mentioning 
the objects found in Tutankhamen’s tomb which caused ihe 
dramatic death of each of the thieves, I can quote cases of 
German vandals burning and pillaging cathedrals or more 
recently Spanish Communists who, as they fled, carried off 
chalices and crudflzes to sell them. 

It is certain that every object becomes sacred, irrespective 
of the religion, to the extent that hundreds of individuab 
meditate before it, subconsciously discharge the psychic wav« 
of their concencratioD. The object becomes loaded wuh this 
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infucoce, as I can confirm from my own personal experi¬ 
ences. Moreover^ the majority of sacred objects are made of 
receptive matter, such as volcanic stone, copper, bronze, gold 
or wood cue ac full moon. Laden with the influence, they 
retain a force against which the ignorant can do nothing. 

Let reader be sceptical. He is entitled to be. I only 
know ^om experieoce and the teachings of certain adepts 
from Africa and Amazonia. It is precisely for this reason that 
I was successful in the Tiki archipelago while seven missions 
which set out before mine were unable to acquire any valu¬ 
able informadoo, having bad only access Co a few visible 
documents within reach of vandalism. I can rebce that, as 
elsewhere in the archipelago there was a mixture of melanold 
skulls flTiH those known as caucasoid. What use would it have 
been for me to disturb these coffins? The photos were 
sufficient documentation for this first contact 

Some phaetons flying over the grotto watched us, deafening 
us with ffieir cries. 

I was the first to climb back, settix^ off a little landslide of 
stones. Pau followed. 

After a last glance over the vault of lava which gleamed 
like an amethyst dome, studded with white quartz, we made 
our way back to camp through the forest, oppressive in its 
silence. 
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The Forest of Harps 

L eiUONG against the but wall, we watched the sun’s last 
^ rays on the pandanus roof. Softly Pau began to sing 
the song that heralds the night. 

The moon rises over Omoa 

And the dew descends in the valley of Tain 

The ffioon shines 

How brightly il shines! 

And the dew-laden white lilies shine m her gleam. 
You, 0 stranger. 

You who do not know us 

You will remember the scent of the tiarc 

And you \ri!l remember it because you love it . . . 

Hu moon rises over Omoa. 

The next day, with nothing to eat and too many pictures 
in our memory, we decided it was time to leave the sleepy 
silence of the valley. Shouldering our equipment, we began 
to climb the first slopes on our long journey to the escarp¬ 
ments of the east coast. By the following day perhaps, with 
forced marches, we could reach the haven of Ouia. We 
passed our old camps one by one and on each line of crests 
we stopped to take a last look at the maiesty of these bays, 
^riiere sometimes we could see the dolphins playii^- We 
crossed Hanaoua and its sister valley and attacked the giddy 
line of crests which bars the passage to the last valleys before 
Ouia. 
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At the top of the cUfi which forms a narrow raised plateau 
climbing towards the Pass of Desire> we discovered an im¬ 
pressive valley overgrown with luaruriant vegetation. Since 
we should have had to use our machetes and we were ex¬ 
hausted, we decided to sleep under the iionwood trees. That 
lught when the breeze beat down oo the plateau, 1 learned 
why the song of iht irouwood trees was toe of the three 
sacred noises for the Tiki priests. In the calm of ±e n^bt 
the forest of ironwood trees is transformed by the wind into 
a symphony of Aeolian harps which chant like a litde girPs 
lullaby. Through the slender branches of the trees which 
fall rather like those of a weeping s^ow, the wind glides, 
bending the twigs Into a bow, twanging them, twisdog, 
pulling and playing on the sleep-walking keyboard of d)e 
somnolent forest. When the men of Tiki heard the song of 
the ironwood they fell silent because it was the words of 
their god. 

As I heard it I realised that it was so enchanting that I 
could understand the silence, I understood why in the old 
days they planted these trees only on the crests surrounding 
their kingdom. It was the most beautiful of all night music. 
We slumbered on a mattress of needles like those from our 
pine trees. 

Dawn broke, lighting up the soil dark horizon of 
the ocean. It seemed to grow transparent and then widi 
extreme gendeness its caressing fillers stroked the swell. 
We could bear the song of the wild cocks replying to the 
barking of errant dogs. Shivering with cold we wanned 
ourselves by the uerdse of sharpenii^ our machetes on the 
stone and shared our last cigarettes. At o\u side our funny 
Litde pigs foraged in the sod. We tried to discover a passage 
but four times we had to rum back. There was only one 
solution: to forge ahead and cut a way through. I found 
mysrif ba r k In Amazonia advancing yard by stiimMltig yard. 

After several hours we arrived on a lava spur fringing a 
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narrow gully, through which meandered a spring. The 
going was appalling. We took such steep paths that our dogs 
did not dare to foUow, We heard them whining, looking 
for a place which would allow them to join us. At last we 
leaped on to the first rocks of the river bed. We plunged 
straight into a reach vjhat the water poured down in a cas¬ 
cade. It was marvehoua. From the stream the valley was 
outlined against the sky like a canyon dotted with shadowy 
citadels. This corridor of lava enclosed a straggling forest of 
great density. Before attacking the wall, I decided that after 
a short rest we would descend the torrent and explore the 
valley- For more than an hour we scrambled among the 
rocks without being able to make out anything. The valley 
was very nanow. It was probably uninhabited and kept as 
a hunting ground. In any case I could not see any signs of 
paepae. 

1 should have liked to pitch a camp here for several days 
for it is one of the most marvellous valleys in the islands. An 
overpowering sensation of the unknown, of another world 
permeates this copse of lianas, It joins the central chain of 
the island at a 2,500 ft. fault where the walls are only ten 
feet apart. At the bottom a waterfall crashes from the 
summit, hollowir^ out a channel of polished marble in the 
lava flank. Pau decided that we must chance this pass^e 
if we wished to rcadi Ouia before outfall. 

Hardly had we come out of the forest corridor than we 
ottered a huge jungle of mape wliich clutched desperately to 
the KX^y magma leading to the foot of a huge lava tooth 
flanking the ridge. We had to climb a flirce hundred foot 
wall and this took us three hours. In the distance wc could 
hear our dogs barking, cryiug to force dior way through- It 
was difficult to find handholds, for the lava was very brittle. 
In one pitch my load got stuck and I was immobilised. I 
had only one resource, to cut the straps and try to free 
myself. Suddenly the load toppled into the void nearly 
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carrying me with it. 1 had to climb down TO recover it, as 
apart from my working equipment it conuised my RoUeldex. 

Gradually we beard a strange turmoil of bird cries, an 
unusual sound In the of the forest. Moru Manu, the 
the Isle of Birds I We could not see It. A little before mid¬ 
day we reached the last needle with its coronet of iroawood 
trees. The aesc line, only a few yards wide here, opened on 
to a parallel valley. We decided to take a rest. The valley 
we were about to cross seemed far leas difficult, for the forest 
had invaded it, making it easier to find handholds. Never¬ 
theless the dense vegetadon made ua lose our way several 
times and we took two hours to cross it. At Uat we came 
out on a vast plateau of ferns and pandanus which rose in a 
gentle slope to the cliff above the sea. 

The criea of the birds which we had beard grew louder 
each moment undl, coming out on the crest, we discovered 
a little island above which thousands of ceru were flying. It 
was a piece of brokeo-cff cliff which a few cables away 
blocked the entrance of two parallel valleys forming between 
them a handle of white sand which had been ukcn over by 
the birds. We were twelve hundred feet above the island 
with a fine view of the terraced shallows beneath the water. 
According to Pau, a man and a woman exiled by the Ouia 
tribe lived there, in the olden days, in this realm of birds. 
Around us on the yellow eaee spurs we caught li^t of 
large herds of white goats. 

Leaning against a boulder overlooking the void 1 filmed 
this passage which has recaptured for me on cellulo i d for 
ever the peace of the South Seas. 

We had to leave . . . 

The plateau rose to a crest on which we could see outlined 
the lips of a aatcr. We entered vast forests of to and nmo, 
aces which in the old days covered these islands and wluch, 
alas, have almost disappeared with the drought. They were 
aces that seemed to have been created to suit the rocks in 
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which tiiey sought every drop of moiscure. The to wood 
was very touch sought after by Che builders of schooaers. It 
is in fact a precious wood, excremdy hard ; when cut it 
looks like a beautiful veined marble. From its largest trunks 
the men of the Tiki carved their finest kokas. 

Thanks to the breeze blowing over the plateau we could 
put on speed until we came to the edge of the Ouia coomb 
which opened at our feet like a huge crater. The line of the 
crests skirted this immense depression by some 1,500 feet. 
Its base suddenly narrowed into a ravine above the valley. 
To our left, aowned with clouds, like a twisted saw blade, 
Mount Ma^a rose more than 1,800 feet above the sea. We 
could not risk a descent down the rock face and had to make 
our way to the end of the promontory which forms the bay. 
In this way we rounded the crater with a sheer drop into 
sea on one side and on the other the grotesque sight of these 
huge lava piles around vdiicb the clouds crept. 

The dogs had finally joined us on the plateau. Although 
they were in a pitiful state, they wagged their tails and barked. 
Pau beckoned to me to put down my load and to follow them. 
Coming round a boulder we discovered a herd of goats which 
the dogs chased on to a boulder. As we bad no cartridges 
\dt Pau decided to attack them with his machete- It reviv^ 
for me the primidve bunt with a knife and a pike. Pau in 
his hunting fever encouraged the dogs to surround several 
goats on a spur against ^ch they had been forced 
back. 

by inch I saw them retreat. Some of them rounding 
(A us managed to escape. All that remained was a be goat 
and two females which the dogs surrounded, The spur was 
only twelve feet. Huddled together the goats faced up to 
the dogs who no longer dared to advance. Pau approached 
with difficulty for the spur was separated from the cliff by a 
crevice over which the goats bad leaped in a single bound. 
It was a loi^ fight Some of the dogs had already been 
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wounded and the goats were fighting for their lives. Suddenly 
one of the dogs leaped on to the spur and in terror two of 
the goats hurtled into the void. We heard the thud of their 
bodies far below in the forest. Now> on the spur, the dog 
and one goat were waging a furious combat. At this moment 
Pau leaped aaoas the crevasse and scabbed the beast. I 
was furious that 1 bad left my camera behbd. Pau like a 
Hercules seized the beast and flung it on to a rock and 
proceeded to dismember it. I bad difficulty in restraming 
the starving dogs. We decided to cake a thigh each and to 
leave the rest to them. The dogs rushed madly on their 
prey. They could catch us up at their Idsure. 

Reshoulderiog our loads we began our descent towards the 
bay below. The sunlight penecraced the swell turning the 
bay into a precious emerald with a diamond necklace of foam 
set in a jewel case of purple lava. Pau soon spotted a trail 
which the hunters muse tavc used in the old days and our 
descent was rapid. We were suddenly halted by a shot. We 
listened and a few seconds later another shot told us that die 
men from Omoa had arrived and spotted us. When we 
finally reached the beach we found diree tnen, two of whom 
were my friends, Tahuata and Fetu. They rushed upon us, 
took our bundles and roared with laughter. I must have 
looked a pretty sight with my long hair and beard. We had 
but one ^ughc in our heads; to get back to camp and take 
a bathe in the river. A quarter of an hour later, leaping 
from rock to rock we came ouc on the pebbled beach where 
the rest of the team was waiting for us—<hree youths from 
Omoa and Fetu’s wife. 

Everything had been prepared for our return. The camp 
had been pitched and on a fire at the fool of a paepae the 
oven was already installed for our meal. A few moments 
laccr we were in the Utfle stream which ends in a po<*et at 
the edge of the pAbles. Our adventure on the east coast 
was over. Reflected against a background of spanned black 
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safid> the bay was still ^tterisg in the bright sunligbr. From 
rime to rime a cloud ^ foam leaped aaoss the bar of black 
pebbles which broke the waves. Frigate birds flew over the 
river waiting for a favourable moment to dive and in full 
flight to snap up a few drops of fwsih water. 

Slowly the setting sun plucked the last gleams from the 
tops of the palms. Near the cliff the acrid smoke of the 
flie rose hea^y laden with the smell of wild pig which the 
men were roasting on the lava. Lying on the warm sand at 
the water’s edge, I watched the prawns speeding among the 
rocks or the little natos imprisoned by the basin. 

It was the blue hour, Gauguin’s moment when the great 
painter foimd the most beautiful colours in the world which 
the sun deposits on the Tfld beaches. The sun retired into 
the cavern of the valley taking with it the breeze, casting a 
last glance on the fight of the albatrosses giving thdr love 
cries, heralding the moon which would reveal them perching 
on the rocky aags- Peru motioned me to bide behind some 
tiried palms which the men bad planted in the middle the 
basin to be out of sight of the birds. A few minutes later I 
saw them in their hosts smiling over the water and in file like 
f alling etones, snapping up a few drops of water and flying 
into the air again. The grace of their flight enhanced their 
strange nobility. 

Sometimes ^e men hidden behind these palms knock them 
out of the sky with stones. I thoi^t of these birds who 
arrive here exhausted after their long flights over the sea 
coming to rest on the Ottering water. Night stole Into the 
valley with the first glow of the oven fire. Hamai kaikal! 
Come and eatl The big wooden koko had been laid on the 
stone floor and everyone cbose his seat for the meal. 

One by one the men came down to the river to take their 
last bath hiding behind the hibiscus. Beneath the porch of 
the hut reigned like the smoke of a hearth laden with 
the first dew. It was a great joy to be together again, to 
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ezcbaofc gossip and above all to liscea. Pau and I were 
ravenous. Popoi, kaaku, water cress, roast pig, fish, mangoes, 
oranges and bananas—a royal feast served on leaves. 

Hardly was the meal over than the remains were thrown to 
the waiting dogs while tobacco was passed from hand to hand. 
In the old days the men smoked fabulous pipes carved from 
cachalot teeth. Now that these have disappeared they roll 
their cigarettes like European peasants. 

Pau now led the conversation and told of my adventures, 
my special crick of upsetting the fire and putdi^ it out, my 
speciality of suddenly makiog a noise just as the game was in 
sight, and my extraordinary skill in stumblh^ and bringing 
down a shower of scree. 

Pcrpaa aita Maitm! White man no good! It is obvious 
that 1 was only the king of the acrobats and I shared in the 
general hilarity. 

A few guests swept the valley announcii^ the storm, so 
we took refuge in die hut where the litde lights had already 
been lie. Huddling against the walls, wrapped in our cotton 
blankets, we waited for the storm. In each hut there was 
a friendly family atmosphere and then each one began to 
tdi a story ... 
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Farewell 

T hek£ was once (said the scoryteUer) a young man and 
a young woman who were farmers. . . . One day a pig 
began to court the young woman and she became pregnant. 
A few months later a child was bom. 

The pig took it away to a cave and, for fear that the baby 
boy mi g hf escape, seal^ up the entrance. When the boy was 
twdve, the pig made a hole in the cave entrance so diat the 
sun could enter- And at last the boy said: “ Father, I want 
to take a wife.** 

The pig whistled for his brother, the sun pig, who asked 
what was the matter. And the boy's father said: “ Our son 
now wants a wiic and I want you to lead him to that wife." 
Then die sun pig said to the young man: “ Let us leave. 
We W0X go and meet a pig and in his nose we shall find the 
key whi^ will open the door of the life you desire, the 
door to your wife’s kingdom " 

They found die pig asleep in his cavern. Sofdy the sun 
pig stroked the nose of the pig until he sneezed and the key 
fell out. 

Now go on ahead of me," said the sun pig to the boy, 
“ and you will come to a big tree covered with moss. Part 
the moss on the trunk and you will find a hole and the key 
will open it for you." 

The young man found the magic tree, parted the moss and 
saw the hole. He rumed the key, the tree opened and he 
discovered seven girls bekogiog to a lizard. The young man 
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was unhappy because he knew that the lizard woidd kill him 
if be took tbt women. Then the sun pig said to the lizard. 

If you want to chase the yo\iog man away make a rain 
storm and pour water on bim so that be will be carried away 
by the stream/’ The lizard then conjured up tbe rain and 
the water flowed so violently that it spurted up to the'sky. 

Tbe young Tnf>p was so afraid that with tbe sun pig he ran 
back to tbe shelter of bis father's grotto. The water gradu¬ 
ally subsided and the sun pig said to him: " Let ua go back 
again/’ When the lizard saw the two men he was so surprised 
that he lit an enormous fire to chase them away and tbe 
young man once more took refuge in the grotto. 

Seeing tbe fire go out the sun pig said to the young mao: 
“Let us go back quickly where we were before.” And tbe 
lizard seeing them once more in tbe same place said/’I am 
vanquished for 1 have no other way of chasing you away.” 

Then the young ran to see his father and asked him 
wbar be should do and his father replied. “ Take these 
three bows and three arrows and kill tbe lizard.” Tbe boy 
took the bow and strung it ao taut that the twang of tbe 
first arrow echoed to the paternal cave and the pig cried: 
”Ah> how strong my son is.” And the noise of the second 
was even louder and the echo rumbled through tbe mountains. 
And the third mow implanted itself in tbe lizard's forehead 
and tbe blood flowed as far as the grotto. 

And the father on seeing this said: “ The lizard is dead.” 
Then the young set out to find the young women but 
they bad fled and be could not find them, in despair be 
ran to ask hia father's advice. “ The girls are in tbe garden.” 
In great exdtemcDt the young man rushed into the garden 
and among tbe flowers discovered the seven girls. They 
were so b^utiful that he could not stop lookup at them. 

Then he asked for the hand cd one of them and her name 
was Tc Papa Tahera. But the six other girls did not want 
him to carry off Te Papa Tahera because it would sake 
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them sad. Sedng the young man desired Te Papa 
Tahera so much, ah the other girls began to resemble her 
and the young ^rgn did not know which was which. So 
he returned to his father for advice. 

“ Go and take the middle OQe>” said the pig. The boy 
returned to the garden and said: “I want the girl in the 
middle” 

But during his absence all the women bad changed places 
and Te Papa Tahera was at one end of the line. They were 
ah wearing the same dre$5> but the young man loved Te Papa 
Tahera so much that be managed to recognise her. On 
seeing this the ocher girls were at a loss and said to him: 
” Te Papa Tahera is yours but now you must find a flower 
on which the bees have settled and bring it back to your 
wife.” 

The young man set out and looked everywhere in the 
garden for the flower with the bees. At Use he found it but 
it was not very pretty. He picked it and took it back to the 
six girls. And hia father said to him: ”Put the flower 
carefully in a little packet of leaves and hang it round your 
neck.” The young man then went off to find his wife who 
said to him: Be careful. If the flower falls and someone 
should pick it up, I should fall in love with that person.” 
And the young man kept the flower carefully hung round 
his neck. 

One day his father came to fetch him and together they 
paid a visit to the pig from whom they had stolen the key. 
WhOe they were talking the little packet fell at the feet of 
the pig without the young man noticing it. On their return 
to the cave that evemog the father asked his son r “ Where 
is your packet?” And the young man noticed that he bad 
lost it and was very sad. And his father said. “ Go and look 
for it everywhere and if you see someone wearing it round 
his neck, it without asking his permission.” 

The young man sought everywhere and finally rerumed 
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to the cave of the from whom he bad stolen the key. 
He leaped forward, seized the flower and ran back to his 
father's cave. 

The pig pursued the boy and his father but soon lost track 
of them. And then the father and son returned to tbeir 
grotto and prepared a great feast for the marriage. And that 
day his father discarded bis pig’s disguise and was more 
handsome than the son. 

And that is the end of the story> a favourite in the homes 
of the Tiki people. 


* * * 

I waited for days to be able to film the sunrise over the 
bay and we gathered at the river regularly for the morning 
bath, returning to the fire where the coffee was being heated. 

The but we had been giveo for our last few days was 
carefully swept and tidied. When I looked at it I saw that 
the storms bad already been at work on it. It bad been the 
borne of the last couple in the valley, who had died there ten 
years ago. The man, a Tahua, had watched the death of his 
valley which, in those days, had contained over a thousand 
lobabitants, as the tumbled-down paepae testified. 

It was approaching the time for farewell. One by one, 
we entered the tunnel of vegetation through which the river 
meanders. Strangely enough it is dr^ng up. It only 
reappears, 1 was told, near the spring at the ^ ^ the valley. 
Ten years ago, according to Tahuta, the water flowed through' 
out (be valley. After half an hour’s walk we reached the foot 
of the first bill which rises to the centre horseshoe mountain 
mass of the island. Hardly had we left the forest than the 
country opened ahead of us, immense and inhuman, too 
beautiful. 

At the centre of the ridges which rise towards the pass, 
as though placed there by man, are two enormous joined 
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monoliths like a double statue from Bastet island. Between 
tbm is a passage which serves as an observation post to spy 
out the pass. The twin monoUihs stand directly in the path 
of the sun and yet I do not think that they were placed there 
by men, It took us nearly an hour to reach them. Travellers 
would always stop there for they are at equal distance from 
the foot of the valley and the r ,200 feet Ouia pass, a place 
where the wind blows through the dwarf fenia, refreshing 
man and giving him a superb view of the valley, the route 
for the men of Tiki crossing the island. 

To the left towered an enormous cliff in which a landslide 
had gouged out a kind of huge shelter. According to the 
islanders fHis was the bouse of Tupa. 

Wc continued on our way, skirting and following the crest 
which led under the cover of the mangoes to the foot of the 
crater where pandanus and half-buried lianas flourished. A 
tiny aigaag path in the cliff allowed us to cUmb swiftly and, 
after two hours’ walking, to reach the pass which is only a 
tiny landsUde in the lava crest chat dominates the island- 
Here begins a vast plateau which stretches as far as the Omoa 
valley. In the lee of the crest the caravan dropped its load. 
This was another indent resting place. Some made garlands 
of fern to use as fans. The sun is too beautiful to wear a 
colonial pith helmet. 

In a few moments Fetu returned with two horses for Pau 
and myself. We would ride on ahead while the rest of the 
party would meet us before nightfall, at Omoa. 

It was wonderful to have a horse again. Once more thtfe 
was the joy of galloping over a plateau of fertw whic^ 
crackled underfoot, while the pandanus leaves, with chdr 
long olive or orange trailers, lashed our faces as we passed. 
Made restless by the night they had spent near the pass, the 
horses seemed exdted and we had great difficulty in curbing 
them on the difficult going. I shall never forget how regal 
Pau looked as he rode across the island, bis broad smile 
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framed with fioweriag hair, adorned with straws. Together 
we came out on to the path of Hanavave. Halted abruptly 
in their course the horses reared, neighing loudly and putting 
up a flight of birds. The horses here are as wild as the men 
of the islands. They are never gelded. 

The road now sloped to Omoa and we had to bold our 
horses back for the bare soil, soaked by a violent storm, made 
the going difflcult. From time to time we passed through 
mango groves. The ak was scented with their burst fruit, 
shaken to the ground by the storm. We bad lo allow the 
horses to eat some. 

Behind the promontory Omoa opened like a book of an¬ 
other world. The mirror of the still sun-dappled sea was 
blorted out by violent scripea of rain. Pau smiled at me. It 
was wonderful to gallop in the storm, to see nothing ahead 
but a tousled mane, gleaming in the rain. 

The horses put on a spurt, leaving deep Imprints of their 
hooves in the soil, At chat moment the sun broke through 
the veil of rain, brightening the valley with a host of rain¬ 
bows. Under cover of the forest each leaf, each branch, 
seemed impregnated with quicksilver through the light mist. 
We reached the beach for our last gallop and our horses 
raced over it into the waves. 

Willy! I leaped from my borse and we fell into each 
other’s arms. We had no need for words. What a wonderful 
Christmas present. 

^^WeU?” he asked. 

The most fabulotis voyage one could imagine, Willy.” 

The sotind of a mallet beating tapa and the cries of the 
children announcing to the village die recuro of the expedition 
echoed through the valley. The breath-taking beauty of the 
valley turning sofdy purple in the sunset. ... An old man 
bad died and two babies had been bom since my departure. 
One by one the grown-ups and the children approached the 
shade of Willy's mango tree, greeting me sofdy. 
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I went to see old Keakea ^ stiil cue bis kokas in heavy 
miio woo ads in the old days. Leaning as always against the 
pole of his hut, the old man was patiently hacking an 
enormous biUei of wood. I saw him from die distance, bent 
in his accustomed way, almost as though in meditadon. As 
I approached I saw struggle to his feet with the help of 
the pole and the handle of his chisel, swaying on his legs, 
swollen with elephantiasis to greet me. We did not need to 
speak. We squaned on the paepee looking at each other for 
a long time in silence, watching the first stars rise—undl Psu 
came rushing up to announce that we should all celebrate the 
New Year in Willy’s house. This would be an island Christ¬ 
mas Eve with the adopted children of Willy and his brother 
who bad arrived by the last schooner. We should listen to 
the storyteller’s marvellous talc until dawn bad completed 
one more cycle of life. 


* * * 

The hours passed like a dream. Leners which the last 
schooner bad brought me impelled me to return sbordy to 
Bora Bora, though I sdll bad a few days. We often tried 
to get news over the wireless of the movemencs of the 
schooners, but each set seemed to vie with the other in the 
unexpected. “In Berlin two pleoipotendaries on an exaa- 
ordinary mission congratulated each other and left like 
rockets. .. 

“ la Arkansas a spinster of sixty-four maintained that she 
bad been shamefully raped by two negroes and organised 
a lynching party with her friends after breakfast.” 

"A society of bachelor fathers has organised a demonstra- 
don in London.” 

We tuned in to Radio Tahiti, the voice of France. “At 
sixteen hours the Benicia coming from Bora Bora, Raiacca, 
Huanine has just entered die port of Papeete . . . Tomorrow 
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the Vaitere will leave Tahiti, desdnatioii the Marquesas 
. . . Tomorrow a dear sky with some doud . . . Paris has 
Just informed us by cable . . . The famous guide Lacheoal 
has died a glorious death in the mountains . . . Kadio 
Tahiti calling, the voice of France . . . Radio Tahiti sends 
its greetings to all the islands as far as Reas, to all those 
sailing on the seas, to all the sick, to all the lepers, to all 
parents and friends.... Greetiogs I Tahiti r* 

Tahiti is really the finest radio station in the world! 

I put the finishing couches to my work as 1 waited for the 
schooner. 1 shall cry one day with the bdp of Willy and 
his brother to translate the legends which go back to the 
now deserted valleys. Each night found me on the beach 
crying to record the andenc admirable songs and the gene¬ 
alogies which the old men still repeat. This work turned 
out CO be very difficult for I learned chat during my absence 
the missionary bad paid a visit to the island. Os learning that 
his flock, interested in my work, bad recited cbe old legends 
and had sung, he terrorised them by telling them chat they 
were committing a mortal sin I 

Nothing has really changed since the death of Paul 
Gauguin. He wrote nothing but the strict truth. He told the 
truth of cbe aagic problem of these much abused races. But 
each day the valley will go at nightfall to listen to the song 
which rises on the beach of Omoa. Each evening tire youths 
will weave tbeii garlands of ferns and the women their neck¬ 
laces of dare simply because they are beautiful, tnaedibly 
more beautiful . . . 

Profiting by my last hours in the valley 1 learned by heart 
the teachings of old Kea Kea or the old woman who is the 
last CO carve the Tiki alphabet on wood. I learned to love 
the smiles of the children to whom I hope this book bears 
testimony, so that whatever happens they will never forget 
that men like Alain Gerbault and Paul Gauguin were French. 
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But-' ■ — 

to chose who were responsible for the death of 
Gsuguin, a single picrure of whose could now finance the 
trial which is to start •, 

to those who break the idols and having glued them to* 
getber, set them up in their museums j 

CO those weighed down beneath their decoradoos after 
authorising the massacre of the warriors who wore feathered 
bead dresses; 

to those who stick vine leaves on ancieoc statues and wear 
indecent bikinis to hide the obscenity of tbdr sagging bellies; 

CO those wbo» like the Crendanne Qaviire) co^ break 
Monsieur Gauguin’s carved walking stick and say: “ What 
is chat filth? 

CO those who oppose the name of Paul Gauguin, of whom 
an old woman of the island of Hiva Oa gave me one of che 
moat moving funeral oradons: By dying Monsieur Gauguin 
for the first in his life caused us grief 
To all chose, 1 burl this book. 

• * « * 

Tomorrow, perhaps this evening, che schooner will sway 
against the Omoa sky. 

Tomorrow. . . . This evening ... I shall sec out again 
on the long pilgrimage of che islands. 

Ic is over . . . 

Finished ... this book which was only a long evening 
spent with my brother, finished because it is no longer possible 
to write certain words which wotild only sufier the blue peadl 
of che censor. 

« * • 


They arc there, the people of the valley. They are there, 
the last witnesses. They were there and I could no longer see 
them, listening only to Ae songs that 1 loved. 

Tau dm? ite repo I 
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